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THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL 


CHAPTER I 
A BIG DAY 


THIs was one of those days when everything 
seemed to happen in such a jumble that a girl could 
hardly keep track of which mattered most or which 
didn’t count at all. Carol Duncan knew that if an- 
other single thing tried to crowd itself in, the day 
would not be big enough to hold it. 

When the chimney caught fire she had told her 
father it would be a busy day, and now the little 
old car had gone mysteriously dead, and no amount 
of coaxing or threatening would start it up. 

“Out here in the wilderness,”’ she was telling her- 
self—‘“‘a wilderness rather new to me at that.” 

She kept trying to get the car going even after 
she was quite certain it wouldn’t budge, but now 
she was out on the pathless drive wondering why 
in the world she had ever driven in there anyhow. 

There had been a reason, of course. This was 
the way to that cave the girls were talking about. 
Long ago these old Melody Lane homesteads had 
maintained their own individual ice-houses. These 
were actually caves, built in convenient places under 
big hills, covered with ground and now overgrown 
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with small trees and wild shrubbery. Carol had a 
little time to spare before going over to the Choral 
Club rehearsal, so she drove in here to get a look 
at the cave under the big willow tree. And now all 
she could see was the tree on top of the cave, for 
her car wouldn’t go another gasp and she would 
have enough walking back to the road, without 
walking farther away from it into deeper fields. 

“And the nearest garage is down at the bridge. 
Say old thing!” she was telling the car, “you’re a 
meanie. Why should you drop me here? We are 
a long way from a good garage man, and we need 
one badly.” 

Yes, there had been a reason why Carol Duncan 
had turned her car off the big, broad roadway that 
was poetically called Melody Lane, down into this 
unused driveway. It was never built as a road, ex- 
cept for the making of a wagon way used by such 
country drivers as would come in to Oakleigh from 
the small, scattered outlying farms surrounding the 
pretty central town. 

She wanted to take a look at that cave, for every- 
one was talking about it. Strange lights had been 
seen around it on very dark nights, queer animals 
were said to infest the quarry-way and there were 
even weird stories of witches, or some wild tribe 
said to be seen coming and going by some folks. 
Although the Paxtons, that unhappily uncared-for 
family that lived in the shack overhanging the high- 
est quarry cliff, were the ones really responsible for 
most of the wild tales. And no one ever believed 
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their stories. Still, Carol wanted to have a look, 
and here she was stranded. No time for sight-see- 
ing now, she must get out quickly to the main road. 
As she faced in that direction a step in the bushes 
arrested her attention. She turned and saw a little 
colored boy coming toward her. He had the usual 
happy grin peculiar to small colored boys, that 
makes white teeth sparkle behind brown skin, and 
his general get-up marked him as one of the happy 
little lads who earn an easy nickel running errands. 

“Here you is, Miss,” he was saying, holding out 
to Carol an envelope. 

She had taken it and was staring at the inscrip- 
tion “Lady Beautiful,” when the boy suddenly 
changed his mood and all but snapped it back. 

“Oh, excuse me, Miss,” he faltered, showing 
some alarm. ‘“’Tain’t for you. I'll take it, please 
—” and before she could hand it to him civilly, he 
had snatched the envelope away, and the next mo- 
ment was scampering off with it, toward the cave. 

“Well!” gasped Carol. She watched the little 
figure lose itself in the bushes, saw him dip in and 
out of the seclusion of small hills, and finally dis- 
appear in the shadow that was the Willow Cave. 

“Of all things! A letter for Lady Beautiful and 
being delivered at that cave!” Carol could hardly 
believe her own senses. But she had held that en- 
velope briefly and read its inscription. ‘When any- 
one writes to a Lady Beautiful it usually hints at 
some risky business, for who would be so silly? 
Not any boys around here,” she continued to rea- 
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son. ‘Our boys would not make fun of a girl that 
way. Who could have sent the message with that 
swift little black boy?” 

Even her definite thoughts lost shape now as 
again she saw the boy scooting through the bushes. 

“He has delivered it, at any rate, to someone in 
the cave. Or he may have put it under a 
stone ‘ 

If her car had not gone on a strike she might 
have driven nearer the cave but she could not take 
time to walk there. It was growing late and she 
must get her car going. Over a small strip of dried 
grass she reached the roadside and there had the 
good luck to see a familiar car coming along. It 
was Paul Hanley’s and he drew up quickly as he 
saw her standing there. 

‘Why walking?” he asked pleasantly. Paul was 
that good looking blond boy some girls called the 
Prince, declaring he looked like the Prince of 
Wales. 

‘I’m stranded, my car won’t move, and it’s down 
here in the dump,” Carol told him. “Lucky you 
came along a 

“Always lucky when I come along.” He locked 
the ignition of his own car and prepared to follow 
Carol’s lead down to “the dump.” 

Carol liked Paul, as everyone did. He was one 
of those nice boys who have a good time giving 
others a good time. Just now he was going to be a 
friend in real need, for what is worse than a car 
that won’t move when a girl has got to be moving? 
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It took a few minutes to get over the field from 
the road to the dump. 

“Pye never been down here. What is it? A 
quarry or something?” he asked looking over the 
queer surrounding. 

“A quarry and something,’ Carol answered. 
“Used to be the back yard of those big mansions,” 
waving toward the old places on the hill. “They 
had underground ice-houses ie 

“Those are the caves I hear our little Boy Scouts 
talking about, I suppose,” he commented. “Think 
it was the hang-out of Captain Kidd or Dead Eye 
Dick to hear their stories,” he laughed. 

Carol was wondering what sort of “hang-out’’ it 
really was, but she made no such remarks to Paul. 
They were beside the car now and, as Paul had 
suspected, he found the trouble nothing more than 
a loose wire. 

“Girls who drive cars should take a course in 
mechanics,’ Carol confessed in thanking Paul. 
“Just that tiny wire 

“Oh, they often do that. All right now?” 

Carol was starting and he was sitting beside her. 

“Fine,” she commented. “I’ve got to get to re- 
hearsal.” 

“Hear you are going to put on quite a show.” 

“We hope to. But you never can tell. Girls 
with good parts have been known to drop out at 
the last moment. Mrs. Becket was telling us the 
other day of one of her best shows having been 
scratched because German measles broke out. That 
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was long ago, of course, when they used to have 
measles.” 

They laughed that off just as they reached Paul’s 
parked car on the road. Promising to see each 
other soon again the girl and boy then drove off, 
each in a different direction. 

‘Hope that’s all for today,” once more Carol 
tried to dictate Fate, but she was wrong again. A 
woman was trying to cross the street, an elderly 
woman who seemed in danger of stepping into the 
very path of Carol’s car instead of out of it. Carol 
slowed up, but still the woman stood, first stepping 
or jerking toward the curb and the next moment 
moving back again into the car’s path. 

With a sigh that was also a groan of despair, 
Carol jumped out of her car which she had been 
turning to the curb. 

“Not trying to get hit, I hope, but she’s bound 
to do it if that keeps up,” Carol was deciding, as she 
hurried to reach the woman just in time to pull her 
out of the path of another car. 

“Let me help you to the sidewalk,’ Carol mur- 
mured, not waiting for permission to do so. ‘Which 
way were you going?” 

The woman did allow Carol to guide her to the 
curb, but she was looking at her curiously all the 
while. Finally, with the stranger safely on the side- 
walk, Carol was impatiently leaving her there when 
the woman grabbed Carol’s arm and held her back. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said, surprisingly. ‘I’ve 
been wanting to see you——”’ 
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hosce mets 

“Yes. You are Carol Duncan, if I am not mis- 
taken.” 

“Yes; I am,” Carol answered, wondering who 
this tall, severe looking woman might be. 

“You don’t know me, I’m a stranger here now.” 
She emphasized now. “But I was well-known here 
once. J am Marah Splartier, Aunt to Veronica 
Flint.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Carol, ‘‘Veronica’s Aunt 
Marah!” 

“Yes. And I want to see you.” The woman 
had that short, emphatic way of speaking, peculiar 
to elderly persons who have great confidence in 
their own particular opinions, and therefore think 
reasonable explanations quite unnecessary. But, of 
course, Carol instantly wondered why she wanted to 
see her. She asked her, quite frankly. 

“What can you want to see me about, Miss 
Splartier ?” 

“About Veronica.” The thin lips were pulled 
into a mere rim as she said that. 

“Veronica?” Carol repeated. 

“Yes. But we can’t talk here.” 

“No, I live on Mrs. Becket’s estate 

“On the old Fenton place. I know. But I never 
shall set my foot on an inch of Robert Fenton’s 
place, never.” 

Carol could not wait to listen to such nonsense 
there in the street, so she tried to get away from 
the woman. 
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“But I really must go,” she said quickly. “Can 
I help you further?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Thank you. That car across the street is wait- 
ing for me. There’s an officer Ys 

And as the only traffic cop in the town came 
sauntering along, Carol gladly relinquished her 
charge to his more expert management. 

Quite gallantly Tim Clark put his hand under 
the arm of Marah Splartier, and quite haughtily 
that lady accepted the service. Carol drew a mighty 
breath of relief as she watched them move across 
the street. They were beside a big, gray sedan. 
It was not a late model but it had been an expensive 
car. Carol wondered about that as she saw gallant 
Tim help this imperious aristocrat into the car. 

“The girls said the other day that Veronica Flint 
was working as secretary to Theodore Hutton,” 
Carol recalled. ‘But that isn’t his car.” 

It was later in Mrs. Becket’s big hall, when the 
Choral Club rehearsal was practically over, that 
Carol asked Thally Bond: 

“Do you know Veronica Flint’s aunt, Miss 
Splartier ?” 

“Know her? Who doesn’t? They only moved 
into the big old house at the Lane two weeks ago 
and up to now you seem to be the only one likely 
to ask that question. When Miss Marah Splartier 
comes to town everyone knows it.”’ 

“No fooling, Thally, I’m serious. I want to 
know xe 


‘So am I serious and I’m telling you. Miss 
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Marah has been asking the girls if they knew you 
and how she could meet you.” 

“She has! What does she want of me?” 

“Maybe she wants you to rescue Veronica. 
Haven’t you ever heard of the Forbidden Trail?” 

“The Forbidden Trail! That foolish story 
about the Flint family?’ Carol asked, smiling at 
the quee- idea. 

“Maybe not so foolish as you think,” replied 
Thally. “Better watch your own step and not let 
old lady Marah lead you along any Forbidden 
Trail,” she ended up, with that laugh of hers that 
would end up anything. 


CHAR ER 
THE REBEL 


Ir was in the first volume of this series, called 
“The Ghost of Melody Lane,” that our story really 
began. The Duncan family, Carol the elder sister, 
still at High School, Cecy, or Cecily, the younger, 
and the father Felix Duncan, had gone through 
privations because of the father’s lost health and 
the consequent loss of his position. It was then they 
came to live in Mrs. Becket’s beautiful home in 
Melody Lane where the strange ghost was finally 
captured. 

Thalia Bond, Carol’s particular friend, was a 
member of Mrs. Becket’s Choral Club, and Veron- 
ica Flint was the sister of Stubby or Steven Flint, a 
queer sort of boy, who often pumped the organ 
when electric service was poor and who, like a lot 
of other boys and girls, had plenty to do in the 
great ghost hunt. 

Stubby had gone off to a boys’ school when the 
story closed, and his sister Veronica, an attractive 
girl with glinting topaz eyes and wonderful light 
auburn hair, had come only once to call upon Carol, 
then to thank her for Cecy’s kindness to the odd 
and lonely Stubby. So that none of the girls in 
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Carol’s crowd were really well acquainted with 
Veronica. 

These were reasons why Carol was utterly sur- 
prised, when Veronica’s aunt seized upon her in the 
roadway path of passing cars, with the urgent de- 
mand that she must see Carol. She had been trying 
to see her, the woman stated, but would not set 
foot on the old Fenton place, which was now Mrs. 
Becket’s estate, and where, in the picturesque gate- 
way cottage, the Duncan family lived. 

Carol wondered whether the letter addressed to 
Lady Beautiful, and delivered somewhere around 
the Willow Cave by the small but agile colored boy, 
could have anything to do with Miss Splartier’s plea 
to her, and if it all could mean some strange and 
threatening danger to Veronica. 

“But why should J have anything to do with 
Veronica’s affairs?” she asked Thally, having told 
her about Miss Splartier but not about the letter 
to Lady Beautiful. “I hardly know Veronica.” 

“Well, darling,” cooed the happy and ever good- 
natured Thally, “‘maybe it’s because you don’t know 
her very well that the aunt is dragging you into it.” 

“But I won’t be dragged into it.” 

“Hush, love, don’t get jumpy. Just remember 
we need a little excitement in this burg now and then, 
and who knows? Think what the ghost did for us 
last winter, and now here comes Spring. Be a lamb 
and go to it. I’ll hide behind the hedge while you 
listen to Miss Splartier’s story.” 

Thalia Bond was irresistible. She was the out- 
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door type of girl whose brown eyes made her rather 
plain face really beautiful. When you looked at 
Thally you saw only those eyes. In her easy going, 
jolly way she could often influence Carol, who was 
inclined to be serious because she had found life 
that way. Both girls were now leaving Oak Lodge, 
the beautiful home of Mrs. Becket, where the fa- 
mous organ built in the mansion was a veritable 
magnet for all music lovers for miles around. 

Mrs. Becket, although not really related to the 
Duncan family, had been their best friend during 
their troubles. They called her Cousin Kitty and 
she had brought the little group, Carol, her sister 
Cecy and their father, to live in the big house the 
winter just passed. Now, since Mr. Duncan had 
recovered his health sufficiently to take up work 
again, they were living in the separate cottage on 
the estate, Jacob Vroom, his wife Lena, and the 
queer girl Dwila having gone back to Europe which 
left the care-taker’s cottage most conveniently va- 
cant for the Duncans to move into. 

Carol needed Thally’s advice more than Thally 
could guess. It was quite a different thing to run 
down a very troublesome ghost. That just had to 
be done, and Carol, with her many friends helping 
her, had done it. But getting right into another 
mystery, with Miss Splartier and Veronica Flint 
leading her on, seemed overdoing this business of 
pepping up the conservative town of Oakleigh. 

“You are surely not afraid of the magnificent 
Marah?” teased Thally. ‘They do say that amaz- 
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ing black hair of hers really is white at the roots.” 

“Afraid of her? Of course not. But why does 
she pick on me?” Carol wanted to know. 

“Your reputation, darling. They think you are 
a sort of Sherlock Holmes around here, you know. 
Not guessing that J, little freckled face Thally 
Bond, am the real genius behind the scenes.” 

“Oh Thally, please listen.” They were in Carol’s 
car and had been sitting there since the other girls 
from the Choral Club had driven off. “I hate 
family squabbles.” 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“Exactly. Haven’t we each enough of our own?” 

“Well, now, don’t let us work up one. Just fix 
it so you can see the great Marah, and I’ll be near 
enough to come to the rescue if you need me. When 
is Cecy coming home?” Thally asked, for Carol’s 
sister Cecy had been away at school and was ex- 
pected home soon for the Easter holidays. 

“We had a letter this morning. She may visit 
Mitzi before she visits us. Cecy has had a won- 
derful time this winter at school. I expect she will 
cook us out of house and home when she gets back.” 

“She is one grand little cook.’ Thally conceded. 
“But I hope she also learned how to keep accounts. 
That accomplishment should go with cooking, I be- 
lieve,” said Thally slyly. 

“Yes, but usually it doesn’t.” They were at 
Thally’s drive and again delaying. Girls hate to 
say good-bye. Carol’s mind was reverting to the 
queer woman outside the Becket grounds. And, 
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somehow, she knew this was going to be the one 
important matter for immediate consideration. She 
was on the verge of telling Thally about the boy 
with the letter, but she hesitated. It seemed hard 
enough for Veronica to have her aunt interfering, 
but surely it would be worse if all the girls started 
talking about her. 

Thally had finally said good-bye, and Carol was 
running her little car back to the pretty cottage on 
the Oak Lodge estate that was now her own home. 
And just as she left the main road to turn into the 
private drive there stood Veronica! She waved to 
Carol and Carol drew up to the walk. 

It was plain Veronica was excited. Even her 
perky little hat was thrust so far back on her cop- 
pery hair it seemed nothing but a miracle could hold 
it there. Her cheeks were lovely with their bril- 
liant flush—Veronica was a prettier girl when ex- 
cited than when calm, and she was wearing black 
which made her look really lovely. 

“Hello!” called out Carol pleasantly. “Can I 
pick you up?” 

“No, thanks. I just wanted to ask you some- 
thing.” Veronica was forcing her own smile. “Did 
my aunt see you this afternoon?” 

“She saw me. We met in the middle of the 
street and I helped her to cross. Why?” 

“Oh, if that’s all.” There was relief in Ve- 
ronica’s manner. “I was afraid she might bother 
you about 3 

“It wasn’t the slightest bother.”” Carol was de- 
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termined not to understand. She just could not add 
more to the misery pictured on that girl’s face. 

“Carol,” she began, then gulped as if fighting a 
strong emotion, “‘you are a girl and you know a girl 
can stand just so much.” 

“Indeed I do, Veronica. What’s the matter? 
Anything I can help with?” 

“T don’t know, but I do know your little sister 
Cecy helped my brother Steven more by trying to be 
his friend than all the bosses and know-it-alls ever 
helped him by trying to make him over.” The 
golden girl in her black garb made that speech 
dramatically. 

“Yes,” said Carol reflectively. She knew all 
about Cecy sticking by the queer boy Stubby, 
Veronica’s brother, when even she, Carol, begged 
her not eyen to speak to him. And now he was 
Steven not Stubby and he was said to be doing very 
well at a special kind of boys’ school where they 
took special interest in him. 

Then, looking into the almost golden eyes of that 
girl standing beside her, Carol knew that she must 
be a true friend to Veronica, as Cecy had been to 
Steven. She knew that their family peculiarities 
had sort of separated the Flint family from the 
usual friends and neighbors, and that since Ve- 
ronica’s mother had died, early in the winter, their 
aloneness had been even more marked. ‘The in- 
valid mother had made some claim upon sympathy 
and kindness, but now that she was gone even this 
no longer came into Veronica’s life. 
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“Go ahead, Veronica, tell me,” urged Carol. 
“Get into my car and we can talk.” 

“Thank you but I can’t just now.” Veronica was 
buttoning and unbuttoning a coat button in peril of 
being pulled loose, and her nervousness seemed to 
increase as she kept glancing down the street, evi- 
dently watching for someone. “I just want you to 
know that my aunt is unreasonable,” she hurried on, 
“and although I do have to live with her I cannot 
do all she asks. She would make a slave of me.” 

“T wouldn’t worry so much, Veronica,” Carol 
soothed. ‘Older people have to have older ideas, 
you know.” 

“These ideas have tortured our family for 
years,” the girl suddenly burst out. ‘‘My aunt in 
particular has always had eccentric ideas about 
family history. Family history indeed!” scoffed the 
girl whose eyes were flashing and whose cheeks were 
flaming. “They even call it the Forbidden Trail,” 
she laughed. “But no trail will be forbidden to me 
if I choose to follow it!” 

Out of sheer kindness Carol said good-bye and 
started her car. She did not want to encourage her 
to further exciting talk, and above all she did not 
want to promise her anything. 

“This forbidden trail business is going to lead 
into a lot of briar paths,” she was thinking as she 
left Veronica behind, “and I hate briars that 
scratch my ankles.” 

Just how deep those scratches would turn out to 
be, even Carol could not guess. 


’ 


CHAPTER III 
SPLATTER CASTLE 


WHEN the telephone rang that evening and Carol 
went to answer it, she felt instinctively the call 
would be exciting. It was. Miss Marah Splartier 
was on the wire. How lucky that Carol’s father 
had just gone out for a walk! 

“When will you come to see me?”’ demanded the 
imperious voice that Carol might have refused to 
answer had she not remembered Veronica’s plea. 

“When?” Carol repeated. “I don’t really 
know a 

“But, my dear, I simply must see you. You are 
the only one whose influence I can count upon.” 

“T would be glad to help,” faltered Carol, “but 
why do you think I can help?” 

“Because Veronica trusts you.” 

“Would she trust me if I interfered?” 

“My dear child,” the sigh in the voice spoke more 


‘plainly than did the words, “if you will just come 


over to see me, I am sure you will agree with me. 
You have sense.” 

There was no use arguing. So Carol agreed to 
go. Hanging up the receiver she was thankful for 
one thing at least. The crisp, snappy woman spoke 
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little and seemed to mean every word she said. This 
was better than trying to understand the whims 
and foibles of most elderly women, who might go 
right on talking without giving one a chance to de- 
cide anything. 

“Rather glad Cecy isn’t home just now,” Carol 
assured herself. ‘‘It would be hard to keep this 
affair secret from her, and I know it must be kept 
secret, for the present at least.” 

A change in circumstances had lately come to 
Carol and her family. Only last fall everything had 
seemed utterly discouraging. Her father had not 
been able to work, she herself had lost her position 
playing the organ in the movie theatre, the Key- 
stone, because sound movies, with their own music, 
had been introduced there. Matters had really be- 
come so desperate that Cecy could hardly make the 
precious food go around and Carol could hardly 
make the more precious money go around the food 
bills. 

But a wonderful thing had happened when every- 
thing seemed blackest. They had come to live with 
Mrs. Becket the lovely widow of Wilmer Becket 
who had bought Oak Lodge to give his wife’s musi- 
cal talent full scope in the great house with the great 
organ. When Mrs. Becket, called Cousin Kitty, 
proposed the plan it included a real position as es- 
tate manager for Mr. Duncan, and among other 
blessings was that of Cecy having a real chance at 
boarding school. She was to study domestic 
science there, for if ever there was a born home- 
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maker and a born cook, Cecy Duncan could surely 
claim the title. 

All this was part of the first story, ‘““The Ghost 
Of Melody Lane,” and now the little Duncan family 
were occupying the picturesque cottage on the es- 
tate, where once more being in a home of their own 
all were well, happy and content. 

But the queer Miss Splartier had said very em- 
phatically that she would never set her foot on the 
Fenton grounds, and it was the Fenton grounds that 
Mr. and Mrs. Becket had appropriately called Oak 
Lodge. 

Snifing at Miss Splartier’s insinuations, Carol 
was looking about her now as she prepared to make 
a quick visit to that other place, the long, low build- 
ing of the old New England farmhouse type, Carol 
remembered from childhood as having been called 
Splatter Castle, and she knew that this place so long 
closed had lately been opened by Veronica’s aunt 
who had taken her niece Veronica Flint to live 
there with her. 

“Folks must think I have nothing to do but run 
when they call me,” Carol was grumbling. “Well, 
I'll see what Lady Splartier has to say. She may 
know something about the letters to Lady Beautiful 
that are being delivered at the Willow Cave by the 
lightning little black boy. 

Spring was coming quickly now, green seemed to 
ooze out of trees and bushes, and the lake edge was 
bordered with those specially favored little growing 
things that had hidden under the trees during the 
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hard cold winter. It was a pleasant ride but Carol 
scarcely noticed. She was thinking of Veronica, 
wondering how a girl could get into so much trouble 
in a little place like Oakleigh. 

“But the city is not so far off,” she remembered. 
“And strangers are always finding out how pretty 
this place is.” 

Surrounding Splatter Castle, the big rambling 
house ‘‘splattered” on the estate, was a low, rough 
fieldstone wall, and as Carol neared the place she 
was forced to admit it had its good points. Even 
the long period of neglect when the place lay vacant 
had not prevented Nature from going right on 
growing great bushes of rhododendrons with their 
leaves of green wax that glistened alike winter and 
summer, tall blue-green firs and low prickly juniper, 
with tangles of sprawling growth that gave a 
fuller meaning to the queer name of Splatter Castle. 

As Carol reached the doorway she noticed the big 
carved wooden coat of arms above it. 

“Family tradition,” she recalled. ‘Veronica said 
that was one of the weaknesses here.”’ 

Miss Splartier herself opened the door. Carol 
could hear her telling the maid in the back hall that 
she would do so, and she thought she heard the maid 
emit an impolite grunt in answer. Another coat of 
arms, larger, more conspicuous and with the same 
falcon and eagle emblem as the one over the front 
door, glared from the arch of the stairway. But it 
was Miss Splartier who held Carol’s surprised at- 
tention. Around her head was wound a golden 
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ribbon like a turban so that none of the dyed black 
hair showed. Her gown was a robe of purple silk 
tied with a yellow cord, and she was carrying a help- 
less little brown dog. 

“Royalty,” Carol saw impersonated, and she 
could easily see why the youngsters of Oakleigh 
were calling Miss Splartier the Duchess of Splatter 
Castle. 

“Come in,” the hostess waved grandly, flinging 
back heavy, musty curtains that opened the way to 
a more heavily musty room. 

“The drawing-room has not been attended to 
yet,” said Miss Splartier, ‘there are so many things 
to do in a great house like this.” 

“Yes, opening a house is quite a task,” Carol 
forced herself to answer. She had to force herself, 
for a sudden dislike of this place if not actual fear 
of what it might hold secret in its dark, dingy sur- 
roundings had seized upon her. 

“Sit in this chair,” pointed out the woman to a 
great carved monstrosity, the very last Carol would 
have chosen to sit in. 

She herself chose something even worse, but 
seated there, with the little brown dog whimpering 
as she held him too tight, Carol thought she looked 
like a figure in a comic opera. There was hardly 
light enough to see things plainly, for blinds were 
rusty and closed, but Carol could actually feel the 
burden of meaningless bric-a-brac and ugly floor 
vases that were swarming about the room. 

“T am a woman of few words,” began the mighty 
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one, ‘but to understand me you must know some- 
thing about my family history.” 

Something! She started off by telling of the 
“famous Captain Splartier of the Old Dominion.” 
How he had ruled the sea and brought back to 
Southern lands treasures of untold worth. About 
the treasures Carol thought she would never let up, 
but when she spoke of the explorer, Dr. Stevenson 
Flint, who was Veronica’s and young Steven’s 
father, Carol was willing to listen. 

“Dr. Flint, you probably know, was lost on his 
last expedition,” she said bitterly. ‘That is why I 
have taken charge of his daughter. His son is with 
an uncle, although I know he should be here with 
me,” she declared, pulling the muscles of her 
wrinkled face into curious lines of determination. 

“I had not heard that Veronica’s father was 
lost,” Carol replied, surprised at the news. 

‘No, we saw no need to publish it,” snapped 
Marah. 

“But wasn’t he famous?” pressed Carol. She 
had read about the great expedition he had been en- 
gaged in. 

‘Famous! Perhaps. But foolish about busi- 
ness. He sent home queer specimens of unlabeled 
stones. Now, Captain Splartier sent home real 
precious things. He knew gold from dross.” 

Carol cared nothing about the old Captain, and 
as this Marah raved on about his loot, she was 
thinking instead of Veronica’s father, the young 
Doctor Flint whose treasures should prove of real 
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scientific worth. She made up her mind she would 
ask flatly about them. 

“Did Doctor Flint send home scientific speci- 
mens?” 

“He did, at least he wrote they were scientific.” 
Again that tight-lipped sneer. ‘‘And Veronica as 
well as her mother, who was my youngest sister you 
know, imagined they would bring them wealth and 
fame.’ She was openly sneering at that idea. 

“Perhaps they should,” argued Carol. ‘Doctor 
Flint was a very smart man.” 

“You probably have not heard the story of the 
Forbidden Trail?’ Miss Marah asked suddenly. 

SINige” 

“Well my sister, my youngest sister, married the 
man who had been my sweetheart.” 

“You mean Doctor Flint had been your—sweet- 
heart first?” 

“Yes. We lived in the South in the winter, came 
up here in the summer. He visited our home. [ 
was the oldest. He was expected to marry me but 
he married Elene, Veronica’s mother, my little sis- 
ter.’ The woman threw her head back and 
clenched her hands on the chair arms. 

Carol saw now why she was so filled with bitter- 
ness. She had been the oldest of a family, Ve- 
ronica’s mother had been the youngest. There was 
a generation in years between them. But little 
Elene, Veronica’s mother had run off with the young 
Stevenson Flint, and the older sister Marah had 
never forgiven her. 


CHAPTER IV 
WILL OF IRON 


Tue little dog had been thoughtlessly flung from 
the woman’s lap. He slunk off, glad to escape. 
Carol saw before her that old story of the woman 
spurned. She saw a strong-minded person whose 
younger life had been strangely poisoned by dis- 
appointed romance. ‘That poison was surely now 
being fed day and night to poor Veronica, because 
her father had married the pretty little Elene who 
became Veronica’s mother, and after years of suf- 
fering had died only a few months ago. Quickly as 
she had died this woman, Marah Splartier had come 
to take possession of the place in Oakleigh, long in 
family dispute, the low rambling house so spread 
out over plentiful land that it had been humorously 
called Splatter Castle. The French name, Splartier, 
that proud boast of the haughty Marah was as good 
a reason for twisting the word as was the sprawling 
house, so Splatter Castle it was tritely called. 

Carol, sitting there before Marah, felt smoth- 
ered. She felt oppressed and frightened without 
any apparent reason. As the woman talked of her 
silly family history, and she very cautiously men- 
tioned Doctor Flint, the explorer, Veronica’s father 
who had finally been given up as lost, Carol under- 
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stood what depths of vengeance and jealousy might 
be reached by a woman so selfish and so narrow, 
and so determined to win out. 

“It is strange for me to come back here after 
years of travelling,’ murmured Miss Splartier. 
“But I have friends here. They are of the artistic 
temperament,” and she made an elaborate gesture 
in obeisance to such art. “And also,” her voice was 
solemn now, “‘they are very, very wise.” 

“T must go,” Carol spoke up, for she had a feel- 
ing she really must go. This place was awful. The 
little dog whimpering under a chair must know 
many strange secrets of his eccentric mistress. 

“Don’t think of going until I tell you 2 

“But I must.” Why should the woman demand 
that she stay and hear more? Why should she or- 
der Carol? 

“But about Veronica and the Forbidden 
Trail Ss 

“V’m sorry but I must go. Veronica is my 
friend. S 

“That’s exactly why I need your help. You must 
save Veronica!” 

“From what?” 

“From the—Forbidden Trail!” 

Carol jumped up and the woman got to her feet. 
A door somewhere had banged and Carol actually 
started, nervously. 

‘“Ton’t mind the servants. They are rude but 
we have to humor them when they are faithful,” 
muttered Marah. 
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“Faithful?” Carol didn’t know she had repeated 
the word. It was meaningless; just a word. 

“T know I can depend upon you.” Again that 
strange insistence. ‘I only ask that you will get 
her confidence.” 

“You mean I should spy upon Veronica ?” 

A hand, from which the stone of a queer dark 
ring threw out a flash of light, was raised to the 
yellow turban on the woman’s head and a spike of 
black hair thus released shot out on the high, white 
forehead. 

‘Spy!’ Marah repeated. ‘“That’s a harsh word. 
I am asking you to work with me to save her.” 

“T am only a girl like Veronica herself,’ pressed 
Carol. She wanted to retain enough confidence to 
protect Veronica from someone who might be less 
fair to her, but she was not foolish enough to 
promise anything without knowing what it would 
mean in the end. 

“T see you are in too much of a hurry now to lis- 
ten to me attentively.”” There was a rebuke in the 
words. “But you can come again.” 

“T don’t think I can,” retorted Carol. ‘Should 
you want to see me again I must ask you to call at 
my home when my father is there.” Carol could be 
dictatorial herself when a woman like this one tried 
to order her about. 

“Very well,’ said Marah, sharper than ever. 
“But if you care for Veronica you may regret your 
refusal.” 

“I do care for her and I am not refusing to listen 
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to your strange request. But my family has no 
secrets from one another. That is why I should 
like my father to understand this matter.” 

“Your father! He is living in the gateman’s 
cottage e 

“We are paying rent for a beautiful cottage that 
belongs to Mrs. Becket,” snapped Carol. ‘We love 
the place and Mrs. Becket can use the money.” 

A sweep of the loose robe of purple brought the 
figure beneath it up like a draped pole. All her 
gestures brought out the emotions Miss Splartier 
was evidently trying to hide. 

Then that door slammed again, deliberately three 
distinct times. Carol recognized it now as a signal 
from the maid. Miss Splartier called the little dog 
Tito, three times. That was plainly an answer, for 
the dog never peeped out from his safety isle under 
the big chair. 

Marah no longer tried to detain Carol, in fact 
she seemed hurrying her out. But Carol was glad 
enough to go, and the rush of the air that met her 
as she left the musty place, was like a fond embrace 
from an old friend. 

“Oh, terrible!” she gasped, jumping into her 
patient little car. “I can’t even think. What can 
be the matter with such people?” Hardly knowing 
which way she was steering, it took but a few min- 
utes to get out on the open road, and to leave be- 
hind her Splatter Castle with its fantastic mistress. 

“Thally has got to help me with this,” Carol de- 
cided. “I may be all right on common, everyday 
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mysteries, but I can’t see light through a stone wall 
and there is a stone wall of mystery here.” 

She meant, of course, that this was already a baf- 
fling mystery. Perhaps Veronica was right and that 
this queer aunt was bringing real unhappiness into 
the girl’s life. On the other hand, perhaps the 
aunt was right and she really was trying to save 
Veronica from following the Forbidden Trail. But 
the strange part of the whole thing was, why were 
they doing these things? What was Veronica’s 
motive in getting silly letters addressed to Lady 
Beautiful? And why should she receive them at 
the old Willow Cave? 

“Oh, boy!” gasped Carol to the faithful little car 
wheel as she sped along; “I’m glad I only have Cecy 
to worry about. Cecy may be hard to manage 
sometimes, but I wouldn’t give her for i! 

As if she would give Cecy for anything in the 
whole wide world! 

Cecy had been nervous, spent too much time read- 
ing trashy books and wore glasses because her eyes 
were not strong. She was two and a half years 
younger than Carol, and because the mother died 
when Cecy was quite young everybody around her 
felt they would have to keep her young, and she 
had been unconsciously playing baby ever since. 

But could she cook! And couldn’t she make a 
grand stew out of the very paper meat had been 
wrapped up in? At least, that is what Carol would 
say about her. 
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Strange, Carol should think of Cecy just now with 
the musty breath of old Splatter Castle still chok- 
ing her. 

“We ourselves are such simple folk,’ she re- 
flected, “compared with people like Veronica’s. 
There’s the tangled love affair of old Marah and 
Veronica’s father, there’s the old family traditions 
tattooed all over the place in coats of arms, then 
there’s the romantic Forbidden Trail!” 

At that thought Carol turned to look over the 
rugged fields in the direction of the Willow Cave. 
To that cave ran the Forbidden Trail and the story 
ran that two other members of Veronica’s family 
had made the old quarry vault their secret meeting 
place and had finally married against the family 
wishes. 

“Would Veronica be so foolish?” mused Carol. 
“How could she be silly enough to accept letters 
addressed to Lady Beautiful unless it was some sort 
of joke?” 

But it was no joke. Somehow Carol was all too 
sure of that much, at least. 

“Too deep for me, all this imitation Hindoo 
stuff. Surely Marah Splartier’s costume was imita- 
tion Hindoo. Cecy would call it Hoodoo, and I 
guess she would be right at that,”’ concluded Carol. 

But the real meaning of the Hindoo effect was 
much deeper than Carol could imagine. The peculi- 
arities of Marah Splartier had their roots in her old 
shattered romance, in her fanatical ideas about her 
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family history and in her jealous love for the two 
children, Veronica and her brother Steven. 

Up in the village while Carol was doing her 
marketing, she kept a sharp look-out for Thally, her 
faithful chum. She was not at the butchers nor at 
the chain store. 

“Suppose I’m too late for anything but buying,” 
Carol told the clerk she knew so well. ‘“Thally is 
probably all home and unpacked by this time.” 

“Likely,” responded Peter Newman, dropping 
the oranges into a bag. ‘Said she was having com- 
pany: ” 

“Oh, that’s so, and I forgot. She’s having the 
girls. We're meeting at her house this afternoon.” 

But it was foolish to tell Peter about a girls’ 
meeting, so Carol merely grabbed her groceries and 
made for her car. 

In her rush she actually bumped into a strange 
young man, who didn’t move out of her way quickly 
enough. 

‘‘I—beg—your pardon 

“I beg yours, Mademoiselle!’ and the stranger 
was flashing a white-toothed smile in a dark, 
swarthy skin, his eyes were gleaming and he was so 
handsomely foreign-looking that Carol could only 
gasp. 

When she was in her car and he was still stand- 
ing at the curb, she imagined he was still looking 
at her. 

“What a queer looking young man?” she kept 
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thinking. ‘‘Where on earth can he have come 
from?” 

But when she joined the girls at Thally’s later 
that afternoon, she never mentioned ‘Handsome 
Hugo” nor did she say a word about her visit to 
Splatter Castle. There are some things a girl like 
Carol knows enough to keep to herself. 


CHAPTER V 
HER FATHER’S FRIEND 


IN THE center of Oakleigh was the main business 
building, as there always is in thriving little towns 
—the Main Street block. Built of brick with brown 
stone trimmings, stores downstairs, offices upstairs, 
with plenty of well-known town names in gold let- 
ters on glass doors. 

On one of the most prominent was printed in 
plain bold type the name Theodore Hutton, Attor- 
ney at Law. Under it in smaller letters were the 
words Hutton & Marsh, Surveyors. 

Here is where Veronica worked; behind that 
door she was now at her desk and Theodore Hut- 
ton was at his. Veronica looked wonderful in 
black. The vividness of the red-blond hair and the 
golden flecks in her hazel eyes were brought into 
real brilliance against the sombre black of her 
simple dress. 

In flattering contrast to this ideal office girl was 
her employer. Theodore Hutton had never been 
called Teddy, not since he left high school and 
started out to college and to the world. His name 
then was printed as Theodore and it suited him-so 
well, he had been Theodore ever since. Middle- 
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aged now he was portly but by no means fat, his 
hair was graying but by no means gray. He had a 
healthy ruddiness about him that advertised his 
good golf score, and his dark eyes could smile or 
frown just like the rest of his face. Theodore 
Hutton was one of the most respected men in Oak- 
leigh. 

Just now he was handling some blueprints—those 
stiff paper sheets all lined with white ink, the sheets 
that roll up quickly as they unroll and always make 
such a crackling noise. His desk was under the 
biggest window in the spacious corner of the office 
farthest from the hall door. Veronica’s desk was 
quite near the door out in the middle of the room, 
handy for calling to the door when heads were 
questioningly poked in with ‘“Where’s Mr. Hut- 
ton?” or ‘“How’s the pretty little typewriter to- 
day, young lady?” 

Veronica loved her work. She was capable and 

at her ease with Mr. Hutton who had been her 
father’s, Doctor Flint’s, closest friend. In the 
office she found a real touch with life, with active 
healthy life, so different from that forced, artificial 
restriction she suffered in the home of her Aunt 
Marah Splartier. She took her lunch in the gay 
little country restaurant downstairs, and that was 
fun. One day there would be a blue-plate special 
with chunks of lamb making islands in a vegetable 
lake, and another day chicken spikes would stick up 
in a white gravy you could smell up in the office. 

Then there were the jolly, happy folks that came 
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into eat. Nice young workmen who could throw 
caps clear from the door to rest on the big hat rack 
near the cigar stand. Nice girls from the operating 
shop, where electric sewing machines were guided 
to make all kinds of pajamas. They were always 
happy and talkative. 

Veronica had more fun at lunch hour than in any 
other period in the whole twenty-four hours. That 
is, she used to have good times. But now she had 
other things to think about and she missed the zest 
of it all because she just couldn’t forget her own 
troubles. 

It was eleven-thirty when Mr. Hutton let one 
blueprint snap into a tight roll and then leisurely 
strolled over to Veronica’s desk. He was like that; 
never called a girl to his desk. He liked to stretch 
and could dictate better when on his feet. 

“Vera,” he began, ‘what makes you so glum 
lately? Where are all the smiles, et cetera?” 

“Why? Am I glum?” Veronica knew she was, 
but she could think of no better answer. 

“Glum and gloomy. And even pale. Is that old 
tyrant Marah getting on your nerves?” He was 
tilting up and down on his heels as if he hated to be 
too personal in his questioning. 

“Oh, Aunt Marah is all right. Of course, I’m 
not used to her yet. Mother was so different.” 

“Different as day and night. I told Steven Flint 
that Elene, your mother, was the lamb of the 
Splartier family.” He did not need to add that 
Marah was not another lamb. 
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“You were a great friend of father’s,’ Veronica 
put in. She knew this, but wanted to acknowledge 
it just at that moment. 

“Yes, Steven and I went to college together, came 
home together and practically started life to- 
gether.” The big man on his strong heels was go- 
ing up and down meditatively now. The motion 
betrayed the very emotion he was striving to hide. 
“That’s why I feel I must keep such close tabs on 
you. I don’t want you to worry— Are you worry- 
ing about something new? Something besides 
Marah, I mean?” 

“Oh, no. I’m all right.” But the tears glisten- 
ing in the girl’s eyes contradicted that flatly. 

““Now look here, Vera.” The man pulled the 
odd chair up to the side of her desk, sat down and 
looked at her keenly. “I promised your dad I’d 
look after you two kids if you needed any help, and 
I know you need help now. Tell me, what’s the 
trouble ?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Hutton,” stammered Veronica, “I 
am all right, really.” 

“Do you want to live some place else? Leave 
your Aunt Marah?” 

“Teave—Aunt Marah! Oh, no, Mr. Hutton, I 
wouldn’t want to do that now. I mean—’’ the 
girl’s confusion was plainly telling the very thing 
she was trying to hide. She must have some secret 
reason for wanting to stay in old Splatter Castle 
under such uncomfortable conditions. 

“But you are unhappy. In fact, you are getting 
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all set for a nervous breakdown, unless I am mighty 
mistaken,” persisted Mr. Hutton. ‘Why can’t you 
tell me about it? Haven’t you enough confidence 
in your father’s life-long friend?” 

“Oh, indeed I have, Mr. Hutton. I have every 
confidence in you, and I really would tell you if 
there was anything worth telling.” Tears were 
blinding her eyes and her voice shook from the 
strain. 

“Well, if you won't tell me, just remember, Vera, 
I’m not blind. I can see a thing or two myself,” 
and he got up, pushing the chair back noisily and 
turning sharply away from her. 

Veronica herself got up then, and followed him 
down the room. She should not anger him. Every- 
thing depended upon him, but how could he under- 
stand even had she tried to explain? 

The flash of anger left his face quickly and now 
he was smiling again. 

“It’s this way, Vera. I don’t believe your father 
has been lost in that expedition ¥ 

“He may be alive?” she exclaimed. 

“He may. Many times explorers are lost, not 
heard from even for years and they finally get back 
to civilization.” 

“Oh, if J could only feel that way!” 

“Why don’t you? We have no proof of his loss 
except the finding of his knapsack and that could 
easily have been dropped while the men trudged 
on their way.” 

“But his comrades have reported him—lost.” 
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“Lost, yes. But eventually he may be able to 
find himself. I have unbounded faith in Stevenson 
Flint’s bravery and good sense. That’s what pulls 
a man through when he’s fighting for his life.” 

Neither spoke again for some minutes. The lone 
daughter of Steven Flint, the scientific explorer, was 
choking back that urge to cry it out; Theodore 
Hutton, trustworthy friend of the girl and her ab- 
sent father, was struggling to think it out, to find a 
way to help this girl whose secret troubles were no 
longer secret, but showed plainly in her nervousness 
and her excitability. Just now the door opened sud- 
denly and she jumped guiltily. It was only Dan, 
the janitor. A short time before she actually cried 
out in sudden alarm when the window cleaner came 
to her window and peered in apishly, in the best of 
good humor. 

“You’re mighty jumpy, Veronica,” began Mr. 
Hutton, ‘“‘and I know your nerves are on edge. And 
I know too that you are worrying about old Marah 
wanting to sell the cave.” 

“To sell it!” Her surprise was not feigned. But 
was she surprised that he knew she was worrying 
about the cave? Or was she surprised to hear that 
the aunt was trying to sell it? 

“That cave has been a bone in your aunt’s throat 
for years,’ Mr. Hutton presently continued. ‘You 
know about her blasted romance?” 

“Yes.” Veronica’s voice was very small and the 
word spoken smaller still. 

“Well,” he was almost laughing now, “when 
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your mother came up North here on her wedding 
tour, your father, even then a rating young scientist, 
set his eagle eye on that cave.’ 

“It had been in mother’s family, the Splartier 
family for generations, hadn’t it? It was their sum- 
mer home,” said Vera. 

“Yes, one branch of the family that lived up here 
in the North. Quite a lot of them it seemed had 
settled here and called themselves Splarter, they 
left the French on the name for Marah, and the 
other toney folks down South.” He was in a dif- 
ferent mood now and seemed anxious to tell 
Veronica about her family’s history as it was linked 
up with Willow Cave. 

“What did Dad want the cave for? He bought 
it from Mother’s family, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; he bought it and I hold the deed to it in 
trust for you. Marah has nothing to do with it.” 

“But it runs right off her property,” Vera per- 
sisted. 

“Yes, we had to sell her the big house, old 
Splatter Castle, because she had a lot of notes we 
owed her. You see, when your father went away 
he left things in pretty good shape, but since then 
many things have changed. This town became 
deader than ever and the big houses that usually 
rented well in Summer didn’t rent at all any more.” 

‘That was why mother had to sell her share in 
the big house ?”’ pressed Veronica. 

“Yes, but little Elene, your mother, was sick a 
long time and it took a lot of money.” 
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“We don’t mind that; Mr. Hutton. It belonged 
to Mother, was from her own family, and both 
Steve and I are happy that it could have helped her 
when she—was suffering.” 

“Yes.” The big man looked serious. This story 
was tugging at his own heartstrings. He and Ve- 
ronica’s father had enjoyed a friendship that time 
cements and makes stronger. 

“But why does Aunt Marah want to buy the cave 
and sell it again just now?” Veronica burst out sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t you know? Can’t you guess?” 

“Why?” persisted Veronica. 

“Because she’s afraid you are going to follow the 
Forbidden Trail!” 

“Oh, how absurd! The Forbidden Trail.”’ 

“But strange as that may seem the old cave does 
actually mean a forbidden trail in your family. No 
less than four young women, two of them with hair 
the color of yours, have met their sweethearts in 
secret around the old cave. And I’m forced to ad- 
mit that most of the marriages have turned out 
unhappily.” 

“Unhappily?” repeated Veronica. 

“Yes.” His eyes were resting sympathetically 
upon her fair, bent head. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SMASH-UP 


“Don’r you want me to type those surveys the 
men brought in, Mr. Hutton?” Veronica asked as 
she saw her employer again rolling up the blue 
sheets. 

‘No, not these, Vera. I’m not quite ready to 
have these worked upon yet. I have to go over 
them.” 

She looked at him sharply. Could it be he would 
not trust her? She knew what the surveys were for. 
They were for the old Willow Cave property and 
the long, narrow strip of land that ran from the cave 
down to the bank of Green Lake. This was her 
father’s property, actually hers now, and Mr. Hut- 
ton was not allowing her to copy the surveyors’ 
notes upon it. | 

“Oh, all right. I just happened to hear Mr. 
Marsh say he was in a hurry for them,” she added, 
embarrassed that she should find herself in that 
position about her own personal property. 

“Well, you see, I don’t want you to carry too 
much responsibility, Vera,” Mr. Hutton temporized. 
“There’s no telling what that old tyrant Marah 
might worm out of you. And what she doesn’t 
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know she can’t make trouble about,” he wound up, 
as if he were just talking to be friendly but did not 
mean exactly what he was saying. 

“She couldn’t worm anything out of me, Mr. 
Hutton,” Veronica answered, defiantly. ‘Since my 
mother died I have learned to keep my affairs to 
myself.” 

“Maybe that’s why you won’t tell me what’s on 
your mind,” Mr. Hutton remarked with a friendly 
smile. “But be careful, my girl. There are plenty 
of slick looking people going about these days. 
And I wouldn’t be too trustful of strangers.” 

Her face flushed until it burned when he made 
that remark. What could he know about her trust- 
ing strangers? Was he just like her Aunt Marah? 
Always suspecting young folks of being simpletons? 

“Father always said that cave held valuable 
secrets,” Veronica began again. “Mother never be- 
lieved there could be actual value in a cave around 
here, but while she was very sick, just before—she 
went,” Veronica paused at that point, then con- 
tinued in a strained voice, ‘‘before she became too 
weak to talk much, she gave me father’s letters and 
told me to give them to you. I did, of course.” 

“Yes, I know. Your mother was a marvelous 


little woman. Never complained about your father 


going away. She said she always felt he should 
have a chance to work out his ambition. Of course, 
when he left there was no indication of your 
mother’s loss of health.” 

“No. Mother used to tell me and Steve that 
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some day he would come back and we would all be 
rich,” sighed Vera. ‘Do you believe, Mr. Hutton 
that any one, strangers I mean, might know some- 
thing secret about that expedition?” 

“Strangers? What sort of persons could secretly 
come across the men who set out on that expedi- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know, I just wondered. People do 
travel all over the world, of course.’’ Veronica 
seemed confused again, for Mr. Hutton was look- 
ing at her with that new, inquiring scrutiny. 

“I’m your guardian, you know, Vera,” he told 
her, ‘‘and I held you in my arms when you were a 
baby. I have no wish to pry into a young girl’s 
affairs. But if they relate to matters she may not 
understand, I mean matters she may be deceived 
about, then it would be my business to know.” 

“But, Mr. Hutton, suppose father had died—in 
a stranger’s camp, or—or something like that!” 
Her eyes were searching his face with more pointed 
questions. She seemed eager to ask, yet afraid to 
do so. She had even ignored his reference to her 
secrecy, as if she could not help having secrets. 

“Trust me, Vera,” Mr. Hutton said simply, “‘and 
don’t go getting excited over false rumors. When 
a man like your father is reported lost, when his 
expedition has failed to send in its reports to the 
Foundation that put up the money, scamps often 
try to make money out of false reports.” He was 
shuffling his papers and indicated this conversation 
had run on far enough. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Hutton,” Veronica gulped. 
“Of course, I trust you. You are my best friend.” 

“That's the idea,” he flung back jovially. “Of 
course, old Marah is all right too, you know. I just 
call her names because I’ve known her queer ways 
for such a long time,” he added, chuckling a little. 

“I know. I understand her too. She’s queer, but 
she’s—Aunt Marah.” 

Again he took up some papers. 

‘Here are a few letters to run off; I’m going out 
for golf. Don’t stay in here too long and be sure 
to let Dan know when you're leaving. I hold him 
responsible for locking up, you know.”’ Dan was 
the janitor. 

“All right, Mr. Hutton.” She took the letters. 
He was putting papers in the safe; those blueprints 
he had not let her make the notes for. 

“By the way,” he drawled very casually, ‘‘why 
don’t you have that Monihan girl come in here and 
work when I go out? She used to come in, I re- 
member.” 

“Yes, but she’s busier now, and besides, it doesn’t 
seem worth while to change. I’m not a bit lonely.” 

“Maybe not, but you’re alone. And it just comes 
to me you shouldn’t be alone here. You're too 
young.” 

“But I’ve never been afraid; in this big building.” 

“The bigger the lonelier. Seems to me I should 
make a point of leaving someone with you or not 
leaving you here when I’m out. A man’s business 
safe is a great attraction these days.” 
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“Do you mean you are afraid of—of robbery?” 

“That and afraid you might get hurt or badly 
scared, anyhow. And since I feel that way, I had 
better see to it that you are not here alone. Those 
letters are in no hurry a 

“But I won’t be half an hour copying them,” she 
interrupted. 

“Yet, I’d rather lock up and give you a little time 
for fresh air. I have a game on at two-thirty. Can 
you be ready to leave in a few minutes ?” 

“Why, yes, of course, Mr. Hutton, if you insist.” 
Her head was wheeling. She wanted to stay. 
Wanted to write an important letter of her own. 
Why was Mr. Hutton acting so strangely all of a 
sudden? 

When Marie Monihan called hello to her as she 
went down the hall, Veronica forgot to give the 
usual merry salute. She also forgot to get her shoes 
that were being mended at Tony’s, and if she did 
not actually forget she certainly did not get the big 
Roman grapes her aunt had asked her to bring. 
They had been ordered especially for Miss Splar- 
tier, to satisfy her taste for exotic fruits, but Ve- 
ronica took the bus at the other corner and instead 
of going home went out to Riverton. 

There were other girls in the bus, friends of 
Carol’s and of Thalia’s. Marcia Walsh and Myra 
Todd, Veronica knew slightly, but she never turned 
her head in their direction, as she made her way to 
the very farthest seat in the corner of the bus. 
These girls were coming out from High School and 
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they might have had a pleasant ride all together, 
if Veronica had not been so unfriendly. 

‘I’m sure she saw us,” Marcia said to Myra. “I 
can’t see why Carol thinks she’s so wonderful.” 

“‘She’s awfully pretty,” admitted Myra. “If I 
had hair that color I’d never even speak to you.” 

The little hug that answered that joke set both 
girls giggling. And how they giggled! Louder 
and louder, sillier and sillier until the few other pas- 
sengers were just about giggling with them. 

All but Veronica. Down in her corner she 
flushed angrily. Could they be laughing at her! 
Touchy, as any girl is apt to be when driven to the 
unhappy mood she was suffering under, Veronica 
imagined all sorts of absurd things. 

Finally she could stand it no longer. She sig- 
nalled for stopping and left the bus at the next 
corner. 

Her leaving so suddenly between towns sobered 
the giggling girls. 

“What on earth is she getting out here for?” 
Marcia asked her companion. “This is Wood’s 
End.” 

“And a half hour’s wait between buses, too,” 
added Myra. ‘Some mystery brewing, I’ll bet.” 

_ The bus had started again and was rattling on, 

when an automobile shot out from a side street and 
grazed the wheels of the bigger machine with a 
frightful crash. 

Everyone screamed, for the impact was heavy 
enough to startle the passengers. 
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Then there was the usual excitement. After be- 
ing sure no one was injured, everyone had to give 
his or her name as witness and answer all the ques- 
tions on the bus driver’s accident pad, and this de- 
lay caused a lot of grumbling. 

“Look at that man,” whispered Marcia. “Is he 
an Indian, do you think?” She was indicating the 
driver of the damaged car. 

‘“He’s something, all right, but probably not as 
interesting as an Indian,’ Myra answered in a low 
voice. “Just a common gypsy, I imagine. Hope 
they don’t drag us to court to testify for him.” 

“Against him, it would be. We saw him smash 
right into our bus, didn’t we?” Marcia asked her 
companion. 

‘Hush, don’t let the driver hear you. He’s Will 
Tanner, you know, and he would be sure to find us 
if he wanted star witnesses,” said Myra. 

“Look at the get-up your Injun has on. See the 
gay stripes dripping under the old coat,” went on 
Marcia, chuckling foolishly. 

‘And he has a rag around his head under the 
funny hat. But look, here comes Veronica.” 

As they stood waiting on the rough country walk 
Veronica came along. She had been walking and 
had to pass that way. Both girls saw her and 
stepped to the edge of the path to allow her to pass. 

But, just as she came in line with the bus and the 
disabled auto, she stopped suddenly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “‘was anyone hurt?” 
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She asked the question practically in Myra’s ear 
and Myra turned pleasantly to assure her no one 
was hurt, and to add a word of explanation. 

Veronica was staring at that car. She seemed to 
recognize it. 

‘Do you know whose car it is?” Myra asked 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, no, not at all. I have seen it, I think, 
though. I remember that queer, foreign emblem. 
But maybe I just saw it somewhere out in Oak- 
leigh,” she hurried to correct herself. 

At that the strange, foreign man seemed to have 
heard her voice, for he turned and came directly 
toward the girls. 

Instinctively each girl took her companion’s arm 
until all three stood there like a little squad. It 
was a natural thing to do, and Veronica did not pull 
away from Marcia’s protective grasp. 

“Pardon me, Miss,” the man spoke, putting a 
finger to the funny hat but not lifting it from the 
“dirty rag” it rested upon. “You are Miss, Miss 
Flint?” 

Marcia pinched Veronica’s arm before she could 
answer. 

“Who do you mean?” snapped Marcia. 

‘“This—young lady. 

“Well, we don’t know you,” retorted the valiant 
Marcia. ‘Come on girls. The bus is moving.” 

“But I have a message—’ ‘The surprised man 
was holding a paper in his grimy hand. 


’ 
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“Hurry, girls,” tugged Marcia. “They are clang- 
ing the bell for us,” and before Veronica could look 
back at the angry man standing with the paper in 
his hand, she had been pushed into the bus by 
Marcia and Myra and they, at least, saw something 
new to laugh about. 


“WE DON’T KNOW YOU:”’ RETORTED THE VALIANT 
MARCIA. 
The Forbidden Trail. Page 47 


CHAPTER VII 
SUSPICIONS 


THEY were safely in the bus, all crowded com- 
fortably in one seat with Veronica in the middle. 

“You looked scared to death, Veronica,’ Myra 
told her. “Surely you were not afraid of that old 
scarecrow.” 

“No, of course I wasn’t. I was a little startled 
though,” admitted the slender blond girl. 

‘“‘No wonder, the way he went at us,” added 
Marcia. 

“And the way you went at him,”’ Myra reminded 
her. ‘‘You didn’t know him, Veronica ?” 

“Never saw him before in my life,” declared 
Veronica, her voice quavering a little. 

“Well, I guessed what his game was ” 

“What?” asked Myra. 

“Why, that chain letter trick. Don’t you know? 
If Vera had taken that letter, likely she would find 


-some awful threat in it, warning her if she didn’t 


pass it on to a million more people what a terrible 
thing would happen to her.” 

“Really, Marcia! Do you think that was it?” 
Vera asked, turning wondering eyes at the laugh- 
ing Marcia. 
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“Well that could be it, couldn’t it?” 

“But you don’t know, I mean, did you hear of 
those foreign men doing things like that?” 

“Oh, don’t mind her, Vera,’ chimed in Myra, 
“she’s just making a silly guess. Maybe he did 
know you and did have a letter for you. Did you 
expect a letter or message this afternoon?” 

“Now who’s talking silly,” broke in Marcia. 
“Did she expect that car to bust into our Pullman 
and dump out a ragged old sheik with his petticoats 
hanging and a letter in his hand for oe 

“Girls, ’'ve got to go back; I’m going the wrong 
way, said Vera. “I was just out for a ride a 

‘And you turned it into a walk.” That was 
Marcia again. “T’ll tell you what.” She pushed 
up closer, if it were possible to do so. ‘Come on 
down to the junction and get the bus there. Then 
you won't have to get out along here. The old des. 
ert tramp might suddenly get his car fixed up and 
spot you again and it’s lonely along here.” 

“Yes, do, Vera,” pleaded Myra. “Anyhow the 
next bus back starts from the junction. Didn’t you 
have to work this afternoon? I wish my folks 
would let me give up school. I just hate it.” 

“Mr. Hutton had a golf game on so he let me 
off,” answered Vera. She seemed glad enough to 
go on to the junction, and as they rattled along they 
had plenty to say about the “old desert tramp” and 
his “chain letter.” Vera was plainly a little nervous 
and not near as free with her version of their ad- 
venture as were the other two girls. 
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“Wait till we tell Carol,” suggested Marcia. 
“Pll bet she’ll know the answer.”’ 

‘Do you see Carol every day?” Vera asked. 

“Sure do. Why?” asked Myra. 

“Oh, I was just thinking,’ Vera answered 
vaguely. “I wish I could run across her without— 
well, without phoning or making a fuss about it, 
you know. I'd just like to ask her something.” 

“We'll tell her,’ Marcia promptly offered. 
“Where and when do you want to see her?” 

“Let me see. She’s at school until @ 

“We get out early tomorrow. Another little re- 
hearsal for our Choral Club show. That club is a 
blessing. It gets us out of more classes. Why 
don’t you join, Vera?” Marcia asked suddenly. 

$s] es 

“Surely you could get off a little earlier ; 

“Oh, yes. That isn’t it.” As usual Vera was 
flushing. Girls with red hair can’t help that. 

“Then we'll make Carol bring you,’ went on 
Marcia. ‘‘We’ll have a lot of fun. The old lodge, 
Oak Lodge they call it, you know, Vera,” she ex- 
plained, “is a grand place for rackets. You should 
have been in on the great ghost hunt we had last 
winter.” She was referring to the story told in 
“The Ghost of Melody Lane.” 

“T heard about it,’’ Vera answered. ‘‘Here’s the 
junction.” 

“Yes, and the pretty green bus,” added Myra. 
“Look around and see if the funny gray car might 
be tagging us.” 


’ 
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“Don’t be silly,” Marcia scolded, for she noticed 
Vera really was nervous. 

But when they had parted, much better friends 
than when the collision had brought them together, 
Myra and Marcia changed their tune, as Marcia 
expressed it. 

“Do you really believe that man was trying to 
give her a chain letter ?”” Myra demanded. 

“Well, he was trying to give her some letter, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. But I honestly thought he knew who she 
was and had a message for her.”’ 

“Suppose he did. What of it?” 

“What of it? An old ragged tramp like that!” 

“Rather picturesque, if you ask me,”’ Marcia an- 
swered grandly. “At any rate, we’ll put it up to 
Carol. She’s the special committee on mysteries.” 

They were nearing their own stop now. Few 
passengers remained in the bus. 

“Do you know,” Myra began again, “I think it’s 
awfully dangerous for a girl like Vera having men 
like that stop and speak to her.” 

“But what can she do about it?” 

“Maybe she knows some stranger who knows 
these dangerous looking men " 

“Oh, see here, Myra. You're too sensational. I 
suppose you think that bundle of rags is a secret 
agent for some great gang man who is after papers 
in Vera’s office.” 

“Oh, what a wonderful idea! Do you think it 
could be—that way?” 
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Marcia laughed so loud that a little man just 
getting off in front of them turned and looked at 
them sharply. 

“Behave,” cautioned Myra. 

They told Carol next day. In fact, they lost no 
time in doing so. 

“We were scared stiff,” Myra insisted. 

“Scared nothing,” Marcia contradicted. “We 
had a swell time. You should have seen the be- 
draggled petticoat. I'll bet it was his national em- 
blem,” Marcia suggested. 

“But did he give her the letter?’ Carol asked 
reflectively. She was thinking of that other letter; 
the one the little colored boy had delivered to her 
that day at Willow Cave. 

“No, don’t you know we told you we dragged 
Vera away before ae 

“But she had her hand out for it,’’ Myra insisted. 

“Well, it was her hand and she had only to pull 
it in again.” Marcia was winking at Carol, and 
Carol rightly guessed the idea was not to get Myra 
all keyed up and too talkative about the adventure. 

“T missed something that time,’ Carol said care- 
lessly, taking the cue thrown out by Marcia. 

“But she wants to see you,” pressed Myra. 

“That’s easy. I'll see her first chance I get.” 

“It may be ail about M 

“Tt’s about a matter her distinguished aunt is in- 
terested in, I'll bet,” Carol interrupted. “You see, 
they are like strangers over here, and poor Veronica 
is lonely without her mother and her brother,” 
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“Oh, that’s so, they sent Stubby off to school, 
didn’t they?” Myra pondered. They were in the 
school corridor, in a very safe little corner where 
secrets were often exchanged. 

“Yes. He’s not Stubby any more, though, he’s 
Steven,” Carol reminded her. ‘And he’s getting 
along fine at school.” 

“He was—awfully queer 

‘Who isn’t, in some way? There’s Terry. Ex- 
cuse me,” and Marcia darted off after a group of 
laughing girls who were just rounding the corner 
from the gym. 

Carol could stop on her way home, at Veronica’s 
office, that is Mr. Hutton’s office, to see Veronica. 
This she planned to do. She knew Mr. Hutton, 
who was a great friend of her father’s, and since 
Veronica actually asked the girls to tell her she 
wanted a chance to talk with her, Carol knew this 
would be the best chance of doing so. No other 
girl would be apt to break in on that conversation 
at Mr. Hutton’s office, and secrecy would surely be 
desirable. 

She wondered what Veronica had to tell her. 
Enough clues were now afloat to indicate some of 
Veronica’s troubles. These queer foreigners, for, 
certainly, whoever wrote a note to Lady Beautiful 
must have been a foreigner and the man the girls 
described could be nothing else—these queer per- 
sons were surely pursuing Veronica. The make-up 
of Veronica’s aunt was unquestionably a foreign 
affectation, and “Handsome Hugo,” the good-look- 
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ing chap who had accidentally bumped into Carol 
the other day—he was a stranger and too dark to 
be an American, and Carol was also classifying him 
as a newcomer in Oakleigh. 

‘(Maybe a high and mighty tribe of some far- 
Eastern city has broken out here,’ she was telling 
herself when she dodged Adele Shane, to safely 
duck into Mr. Hutton’s office. 

Veronica was there and very much surprised to 
see Carol walk in. Carol was wearing her green 
sport suit and a cocky little hat that made her dark 
hair darker and her big eyes bigger. Mr. Hutton 
called pleasantly to her, and almost as soon as 
Veronica pulled up a chair for Carol, he got up 
from his place, said he was going golfing again and 
directed Veronica to go out with Carol when she 
had finished the letters. 

“Now be sure to go out of the office together,” 
he warned them. “I’ve made up my mind to have 
someone take desk room in here so that Vera won’t 
be alone. I don’t know why I didn’t think of it be- 
fore,’ he admitted. 

“But all the offices around are open now, Mr. 
Hutton,” Vera reminded him. “I can’t see what I 
should be afraid of.” 

He didn’t say just what he was afraid of either, 
but Carol could see he was serious. As he was leav- 
ing, after asking for Carol’s father and her sister 
Cecy, he reminded Vera of some papers she was to 
take home to her aunt. 

The girls had just begun their conversation when 
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he came back from the door, went over to the safe 
to make sure it was locked, and with a few more 
words of excuse for “getting old and forgetful,” he 
was finally on his way. 

“T don’t see why he is so fussy about my being 
here alone,” Vera said to Carol. ‘He just won’t 
let me stay a moment after he leaves.” 

“That’s awfully thoughtful of him, I’m sure,” re- 
plied Carol. “But Mr. Hutton is wonderful. Dad 
just thinks there is no one like him.” 

“My dad thought that, too,” Vera said quietly. 
“And he has been a wonderful friend to me since 
Dad has been away, and now that mother has 
gone ” 

““You wanted to see me, Vera?” 

“Yes, Carol, and it was good of you to come so 
soon. I suppose the girls told you about yester- 
day.” Then they settled down to talk. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A BOLD THIEF 
“You see, Carol,’ Veronica went on, ‘our 
family is not like other families. When father went 
away on his scientific expedition, mother’s family 
blamed him for going and leaving us.” 

“But my father remembers all about it. He was 
talking of it the other evening to Mr. Hutton. And 
everyone thought it perfectly right for your father 
to go. He had left his family well cared for and 
the expedition depended so much upon his personal 
work he had pledged, he just had to go,” Carol 
spoke up reassuringly. 

“Yes; mother always felt that way too. But you 
see, Aunt Marah had been disappointed—in the 
silly cave idea she had romantically imagined.” 

‘Yes, I know about that, too,” smiled Carol. She 
didn’t want to tell Veronica just what the queer old 
aunt had said on the subject of Veronica’s father 
having been her sweetheart long ago, so she passed 
it off as an elderly woman’s whim. 

“But now it is making a great difference between 
us,’ Veronica went on. “‘She thinks I, too, will make 
a mistake in my life. Following the forbidden trail, 
she calls it.” The girl sighed in actual discourage- 
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ment. “She means, of course, that mother’s mar- 
riage, and others before her, had broken her 
family’s boasted traditions. It’s terribly silly, but 
some of those she claims, lived in the old Castle and 
used to meet their sweethearts at the Willow Cave.” 

“Don’t you think that is mostly a matter of her 
own romantic fancy?” Carol asked, again attempt- 
ing to make little of the old story that Veronica 
seemed inclined to give credence to. 

“Yes, I know she is absurdly sentimental, but the 
trouble is, she has power. She owns the Castle now 
and wants to own the Cave.” 

“But the Cave is a part of the estate, isn’t it?” 

“No, that belonged to my father. He bought it 
when he was a student and he always told mother, 
and told Steven and me when we were old enough 
to understand, that the Cave should never be sold; 
that it had a great secret value.” 

“Secret value? What did that mean?” 

‘Mother didn’t know, and if she had any idea she 
never told us. You see, Mr. Hutton was father’s 
confidant. He has the deeds and may know the 
secret: 

“Mr. Hutton? If he knew, wouldn’t he tell 
you about it?” 

“I don’t believe he would.” Veronica was talk- 
ing very slowly now, as if measuring her words. 

‘Do you think the old cave had romantic value 
for your father? Would he want to hold it and the 
land around it because it had meant romance 
to him?” 
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“Well, lve thought of that, too.” Again Ve- 
ronica sighed heavily. “Mother used to tell me how 
she and father spent their first happy years in a 
small cottage near there. It has since been torn 
down for one of the big summer places. It was 
just beyond the cave on the edge of the lake, and 
they made a regular little park of the old cave. 
Oh, I don’t know, Carol,” she suddenly broke off, 
“it is so mixed up. But I have to confess I, too, 
love the lonely old place and I’m not afraid to go 
there even now.” 

“Afraid! What of?” 

“Aunt Marah warns me of dreadful things there. 
But I don’t believe her. I think she is just trying 
to scare me so [’ll give up, and then she can get Mr. 
Hutton to agree to sell it.” 

“Would you want to sell it?” 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t agree to that for any- 
thing,” protested Veronica suddenly alert and her 
eyes dancing. “TJ believe the Cave has a secret—a 
mystery. If it hadn’t, father would never have been 
so particular about it.” 

Carol wondered at the girl’s sudden change of 
manner. She seemed nervous, kept picking up her 
pen, putting the cap on it and taking it off without 
knowing she even had it in her hand. 

“You can trust Mr. Hutton to look out for your 
interest, I’m sure,’ Carol said, more to make talk 
than to say anything definite. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. He is so careful of the plans 
he would not even let me copy the surveyors’ notes,’ 
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Veronica declared. ‘You see, here is an old blue- 
print.” She showed Carol the blue paper so in- 
tricately interlined with the precise white markings. 
“These all have to be written out in notes—” She 
stopped. Some noise at the door had interrupted 
her speech. 

“Someone coming?” asked Carol. 

The door was opening but no one was yet in 
sight. The girls were watching intently. Veronica 
seemed more nervous and her fountain pen slid to 
the floor. But neither girl spoke. Carol had 
thrown her head up and squared her shoulders, as 
if to be ready for anything. 

Then—they saw—a face! An old woman’s face, 
brown, dirty, horrible. Her head was wrapped in 
a gray scarf of some kind, but only the head had 
been thrust in the half opened door. 

“What do you want?” demanded Carol sharply. 

Then the rest of the figure oozed in from the 
edge of the door. Such ragged clothes! Such great 
clumsy shoes! 

‘“What—do—you want?” shrilled Veronica. 

“De boss. Wi’ere’s de boss?” and she was com- 
ing toward them, noiselessly, like a great, clumsy 
animal. 

‘“What’s your business here?”’ Carol was deliber- 
ately starting toward her. But Veronica’s hands 
were clenching the edge of the desk, her knuckles 
white, her face whiter. 

“I gotta see de boss. I got money to pay—pay 
on mortgage.”” The woman was slipping to one side 
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of Carol and making straight for Veronica’s desk. 

“Get back there!” cried Carol. “You have no 
money. You can’t . 

“Oh, dat blue paper! Dat paper—maybe—is fer 
me—”’ and like a wildcat she darted at the desk, 
grabbed the old blueprint. But Carol was too 
quick for her. She seized the scrawny old hand that 
was crushing the stiff blue paper, and held it on the 
desk as if it had been caught in a vise. She noticed 
the dirty hand she was holding had one joint miss- 
ing from the first finger. 

“Let go of that—” struggled Carol. 

“Oh!” The scream was a cry of terror from 
Veronica for she had seen the other hand raised— 
and in it was something that looked like a black 
club. 

“Let—go—” yelled Carol. ‘“Vera—look out!” 

Carol was struggling with the mad woman, try- 
ing to hold the hand with the paper, when without 
warning except for her own cry to Vera, the 
woman’s arm raised now with a dangerous looking 
weapon, came down with awful force on Carol’s 
arm. Her arm caught the blow aimed at Vera, who 
had been trying to save the papers scattered about 
the desk. 

All in a second it had happened, as Vera sank 


- lifelessly to the floor. 


“You've killed her!’ shrieked Carol dropping be- 
side the fainting girl, trying to raise her head with 
her uninjured arm, forgetting her own pain, for- 
getting everything but Veronica. 
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“Yeah,” snarled the wretched woman who was 
even then at the door. ‘“‘Maybe I kill her—de crazy 
keed. But I got dis!” The blueprint in her hand 
was thrust under the old shawl as she succeeded in 
getting away. 

‘Vera! Vera,” breathed Carol. ‘Oh, open your 
eyes—” But Carol knew better than to wait for 
help. She dashed to the door and shouted madly: 

“Help! Help! Come—quick 

“What’s this—’ Dan, the janitor had sprung 
into the room. “That old witch y 

“Never mind her. Help me with Veronica. 
Where is there a couch _ 

“Over here. The poor child e 

Veronica was alive, she opened her eyes 

“Lay her down flat,” ordered Carol. ‘“Where’s 
water—” She herself was now wincing with the 
pain in her own arm. 

“Here,” a girl, Marie Monihan, was there now, 
and others, a number of others, all trying to help. 
‘What happened?” 

‘Who did it?” 

“That crazy gypsy? I saw her sneak out 

All sorts of questions and exclamations were com- 
ing in perfect bedlam from the crowd, until Dan 
demanded silence, and Carol ordered someone to 
get a doctor. 

She was trying to rub poor Vera’s hands and 
Vera was now trying to speak. 

“Don’t exert yourself, dear,’ Carol whispered. 
mle’scall right... 
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“Is—she—gone ?”’ 

“Ts she!” That was Dan’s reassuring voice. He 
had picked up a piece of rubber hose and was put- 
ting it safely away out of sight. This was the 
weapon the horrible creature had struck with, and 
Carol, in warding off the blow, had saved Vera 
more serious injury than her fainting spell had 
caused. She had struck her desk in falling, but for- 
tunately her head was not hurt. 

A doctor from one of the offices came quickly 
when Marie Monihan called him. He found Vera 
suffering from shock, gave her aromatic ammonia, 
then looked at the bruise on her arm where she had 
hit the sharp desk. 

“This young lady must have a worse bruise than 
that,’ Dan, the janitor told Doctor Coburn. ‘She 
was hit with a homemade black-jack.” 

“Better her arm than her head with that,” the 
doctor quietly remarked, finishing with Vera and 
turning to Carol. 

When Carol’s arm was being bandaged to pre- 
vent swelling, she found no cause to complain. 
This injury had saved Vera’s head, and what was a 
bruised arm compared with that possibility? 

During all this, the escaping culprit had not been 
overlooked. Immediately the doctor had taken 


charge of things, Dan had slipped out into the hall 


and notified the police. 

And the car she was supposed to have escaped in, 
was none other than the gray sedan that had figured 
in the smash-up with the Riverton bus. 


CHAPTER IX 
EXCITEMENT 


THE whole town was excited over the affair. Mr. 
Hutton went at once to Carol’s home to thank her 
for having saved Veronica from serious injury. Be- 
ing a friend of Carol’s father, both men had a long 
private talk over the whole thing; so private that 
not even Carol knew the details. 

She knew they talked of the Willow Cave and 
the strange happenings around there lately. And 
she also knew that the blueprint stolen by the old 
woman had nothing to do with the cave and was 
really worthless, being a mere copy of a map al- 
ready finished in the Marsh and Hutton office. 

Carol’s arm was still pretty sore, and she was be- 
ing made a regular movie heroine among her 
friends, especially where Thally Bond could get a 
word in edgewise. But Veronica was quite lonely 
at home, in Splatter Castle with her aunt. Some of 
the girls had called to see her, for Mr. Hutton 
would not listen to her appeals that she be allowed 
to go back to work. He insisted that she should 
rest up and would have had her go South to her 
relatives for a real change, but she wouldn’t go. 
Something seemed to hold her around there and she 
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looked more and more anxious each day. Her aunt 
was now keeping close watch upon her movements, 
however, and even on short walks around the place 
Zuleika, the old housekeeper called Zulka, always 
accompanied her. 

Carol’s friend, Glenn Garrison, insisted upon get- 
ting a little more time with Carol now and it did not 
take him long to make that perfectly clear to Carol, 
herself. He was the young High School friend who 
had so valiantly helped Carol solve the mystery of 
The Ghost of Melody Lane, and it was a wonder 
he had not appeared more actively in the new mys- 
tery before this. 

Just now he was with Carol on the rustic porch 
of her lovely little cottage. Birds were chirping 
and interrupting most impolitely, for this was a 
busy afternoon in Spring for Nature work. 

“T didn’t want to butt in on your girl’s affairs,” 
the good-looking, brown haired boy was saying, 
“but this is no girl’s affair. This is a riot. The 
police have scattered all the gypsies but they haven’t 
found a trace of your old gray goose.” 

“You mean the old woman, of course.” Carol 
looked serious and was not as quick as usual to 
laugh at her friend’s jokes. 

“Yes. Everybody seems to have seen that big, 


gray car come into town, but they say it didn’t stay 


long. If she came in it, she must have changed cars 
going home. Maybe she got under the rumble seat 
in some gay yellow roadster to throw off suspicion.” 
Glenn still insisted upon being funny. 
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“You know they found the old gray shawl in the 
back hallway of the office building,” Carol told him. 
“T wouldn’t be surprised if that were a man in dis- 
guise.” 

“The shawl? Oh, you mean the thing that hit 
you. It might be. Didn’t the hands look man- 
nish?” 

“They were so ugly and coarse I hated to touch 
them,’ Carol answered, shuddering a little and re- 
membering the crippled finger. 

“But at that you made a good grab when you did 
touch them,” Glenn reminded her. ‘‘Gosh! Carol, 
if that black-jack had come down on your 
head is 

“Black-jack ?” 

“Sure. That’s what they call a sock full of sand 
or a heavy piece of hose. You see, they are easy 
to carry and they don’t make any noise when they 
plop.” 

“Oh, don’t, Glenn. You give me the creeps,” 
protested Carol. 

“Sorry. How’s the black and blue arm? Any 
new and more fashionable colors?” 

“Orange and blue, a lot prettier. But listen, 
Glenn. You know the stranger I told you I met so 
suddenly on Main Street last week ?” 

“The one you collided with?” 

“Yes. Handsome Hugo, or something like that. 
Well, I believe Vera knows him.” 

“What of it? Why shouldn’t she? Is he a pes- 


tilence or mm 
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“But he must be one of that tribe, the old 
woman’s tribe, I mean. They all look alike and 
the man whose car ran into the bus the other day 
was certainly of the same queer nationality, the 
girls said.” 

“Td like to meet your Hugo,” mused Glenn. 

“Why?” 

“Because I might know him. I know a lot of 
queer chaps, by sight, of course,’ he amended. 
“Anyhow, Carol,” he said suddenly, “‘we’ve got to 
get busy. Our police, so called, are all right for 
swinging their sticks and wearing nice uniforms, 
but as detectives they’re not so hot.” 

“IT haven’t been waiting for them,” Carol replied 
knowingly. 

“No? And you left me out!” 

“Not out, Glenn, just waiting. I'd like you to 
go up to that old cave with me soon and have a look 
around. We might find some clues.” 

“Sure thing,’ and Glenn jumped to his feet. 
“Why not now?” 

“No, not yet. I have to see Vera first. When 
she asked me to see her, we had only begun to talk 
when the old lady stepped in and spoiled every- 
thing. I know she had not told me what she in- 
tended to.” 

“But that wouldn’t interfere with our looking at 
the Cave,” Glenn protested. 

“No, but I’d rather know what she has to say; it 
might help us to work more intelligently.” 

“Just as you say. When then?” 
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“I’m going over to the Castle this afternoon and 
I'll phone you afterwards.” 

“Not a chance I suppose of my going to the 
Castle? I think this here golden-glow Veronica is 
—rather interesting.” He was teasing Carol but 
it didn’t take. 

“Indeed she is, and so quaintly romantic. I wish 
I could be that way.” 

“Oh, yeah? And be no good at de-teck-a-ting ?” 
His smile was fired with admiration for Carol. 
Anyone could have seen that. No golden-glow girl 
could win Carol’s place with Glenn Garrison. 

“Glenn, you’re precious,” Carol admitted, ‘“‘and 
I don’t know what I should do without you. But 
I’m glad Cecy has gone to see Mitzi before coming 
home. If she were here now, wild horses couldn’t 
hold her back. She would probably want to camp 
out right in Willow Cave.” 

“That might be a good idea. Camp out in the 
Cave of the Forbidden Trail! How’s that? 
Sounds like a real roarin’ wild westerner, doesn’t 
it, Carol?” 

“You may get a chance at it, Glenn, but not just 
yet. And that reminds me, I promised Dad I'd 
hose the side garden. ‘This dry spell has been hard 
on the hyacinths.” 

“Oh, let me. I just love to soak things,” and 
before Carol could answer, Glenn had the hose in 
his hand, the water already turned on, and he was 
adjusting a gentle stream of fountain spray over the 
thirsty flower beds. 
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“T'll go see what Rachel wants from the village, 
as long as you love to do that,”’ Carol called out to 
him, as she went to see the trusted old friend, 
Rachel, who had lately become housekeeper for the 
small Duncan family. 

Only last winter times had been so hard with them 
that Cecy and Carol were glad enough to do all the 
work. But a change for the better in their father’s 
health as well as the new start Mrs. Becket had 
given them by letting them live in the cottage for 
the service of overseeing the big estate, all this had 
brought them good fortune. Now dear old Rachel 
MacDonald was living with them as their house- 
keeper, and what a treasure she was! 

Carol took the grocery list, smacking her lips 
at its prospect, for there would be pies and baked 
lima beans, two of Rachel’s best and most famous 
dishes. 

“Get the big beans, Carol-love,” she ordered. 
“The little ones are hard as stones.” 

“All right, Rachel. And maybe I’ll have time to 
get the gingham for those aprons.” 

“No hurry about that. They'll be all the newer 
when house-cleaning is over and Cecy’s home. 
When is she coming?” 

“Perhaps next week. But she may find another 
chum to visit. You see, Rachel, this is Cecy’s first 
experience at boarding school and she’s having a 
grand time visiting schoolmates.” 

‘Who's that shouting?” Rachel interrupted. 

“Oh, it’s Glenn. He’s hosing the garden. All 
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right, Glenn!” she called back. ‘Give the lettuce 
a little mist but don’t drown those precious plants. 
They’re very tender.” 

“O.K.”? came back in a shout. ‘And where shall 
I put the hose, when everything’s soaked ?” 

“Leave it layin’, as old Mary used to say,” 
Carol called back. ‘‘We use it so often we don’t 
bother to reel it up.” 

Glenn’s whistling could be heard above the tunes 
he tried, and he must have been trying to syn- 
chronize to the rhythm of the spray. 

Spring lay in a gentle green mist over everything 
growing around Oak Lodge. Across the lawn 
stood the fine old mansion, Oak Lodge itself, where 
Mrs. Becket, Cousin Kitty to the Duncan girls, lived 
with her middle-aged relative, Virginia James. 

Miss Virginia had only lately come to Oak Lodge, 
and as Mrs. Becket had been lonely there since the 
death of her husband, the arrangement was a great 
improvement for all concerned. The great organ, 
center of musical attraction for the Choral Club 
and even for real artists from the city, found a 
new devotee in Miss Virginia, who herself was a 
musician. This congenial bond of artistic taste 
united her more closely to her one time stage 
friend. For, years ago, Mrs. Becket was Kitty 
Adair, and Virginia James was Virgie Joneau to the 
theatre-going public. 

It was on this beautiful estate that Carol’s home 
in the picturesque cottage had been established. 
And here just now her school friend Glenn Gar- 
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‘Tison was plying the hose on grateful little spring 
growths, while Carol was getting ready to go to 
the village for Rachel’s shopping and, more im- 


‘portant perhaps, to call at Splatter Castle to see 
Veronica. 


CHAPTER X 
MORE THREATS 


“SEE that you two girls don’t go off the grounds,” 
ordered the shrill tones of Marah Splartier. “I’ve 
had enough trouble lately and I don’t want any 
more. But I can trust Carol Duncan; she’s got 
some sense. Come here, Tito,’’ she called the little 
brown dog that was slinking away as if anxious to 
get out of reach of that shrill voice. “Come here, 
you'll get your feet muddy and mark up the whole 
place.” Whereat she scooped up the unwilling dog 
that gave a stifled whimper as she bore him with 
her inside the house. 

Naturally Carol was interested in Marah’s 
“get-up.” Today she was all in black except for 
the winder around her head; that was red. It was 
evident Miss Splartier had a strong tendency to 
affect the styles of the Far East; either that or she 
was touched with theatrical ambitions. Vera prob- 
ably noticed Carol’s guarded scrutiny, but she only 
smiled understandingly. Vera was not a talkative 
girl and she conveyed a lot by a simple glance. 

Both girls were glad enough to escape from 
Marah’s orders. The sun was setting over distant 
hills and threw a glorious glow about the rambling 
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old place, its spell resting on everything, like a bene- 
diction. 

“Which way shall we walk?” Carol asked Vera. 
“All these paths are simply fascinating.” 

“Aren't they? Perhaps that’s why I want to stay 
here. I love the grounds but I hate the house. Is 
your arm all right?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly all right. How are your 
bumps?” Carol asked laughingly. 

“The bumps are better but I can’t forget that 
terrible woman.” She seemed to shudder at the 
memory of that awful adventure. ‘“That’s why I 
wanted to talk to you.” They had taken to the 
narrow path that led to a small grove of hemlock 
trees, just a corner of the big scattering grounds. 
“That day you came to the office I had received a 
threatening letter,’ Veronica said in a very low 
voice. 

“A threatening letter?” 

“Yes, it had been thrust under the office door. 
You know the man whose car collided with the Riv- 
erton bus had tried to give me a letter, and I 
thought the one I found might be the same.” 

“Have you got it?” Carol asked. 

“T have it hidden in the house. Fortunately I 
had put it in my coat pocket before the—the old 
woman came. Otherwise it might have been lost, 
for you know Mr. Hutton had my desk moved back, 
and everything was cleaned out of it.” 

“Good thing you had no secrets in it,” Carol 
joked, but Vera did not answer that. “But what 
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was the threat?’ Carol asked her promptly. 

“That I should warn you to keep out of my 
affairs!” 

“Warn me—to keep out—’ Carol stood stock- 
still. She was not only surprised, she was angry. 

‘Yes. But, Carol, you can’t take those things 
just as they sound,” Vera tried to soothe. “You 
see, when they write those letters i 

“They? Who dares write such letters?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, of course,” Vera was lost in 
confusion. She was just standing there, looking at 
Carol as if she expected her friend actually to read 
her mind. 

“Are you sure you don’t know?” This was a new 
Carol. Vera seemed astounded. 

For the moment she looked frightened. They 
were standing under a dark green hemlock tree and 
the little needles were dropping about them as a 
gentle breeze stirred in the early evening. 

It suddenly came to Carol that this girl was suf- 
fering and that it would be cruel to press her con- 
fidence further. 

‘Oh never mind, Vera,” she quickly assured her. 
“You must not think that J want to know your 
secrets if there is any reason why you don’t want to 
tell them to me.” 

“Oh, Carol, please try to understand. I do think 
so much of you. You are my best friend, but some- 
times one is bound—by a promise,’ her voice 
trailed off. 

“Let it all go, Vera. I only want to be your 
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friend. But I feel I ought to warn you not to 
trust people—well, you know,” Carol floundered, 
“don’t trust people that your friends wouldn’t 
trust.” 

“Yes, [ know,” Vera sighed. ‘But friends, Carol. 
What friends have I had? Alone with poor sick 
mother out there in the country, then worrying 
about Steve because he just couldn’t and wouldn’t 
act like other boys. And now here with Aunt 
Marah me 

‘You surely have had a hard time, Vera,” Carol 
said kindly. “But you have girl friends now, and 
we want you to come to the Choral Club. The girls 
made me promise I would bring you just as soon as 
you felt better.” 

“That’s kind, Carol. But I can’t decide anything 
just now. There comes Tito. Aunt has sent him 
out for us. Isn’t he the cutest little dog?” 

“Yes, he is. Is that the way your Aunt calls 
for you?” 

‘Sometimes and sometimes old Zulka comes. I 
like Tito better. But listen, Carol. When you 
come here take the front road. I wouldn’t go along 
the lake road, if I were you.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, you see, I have been asked to warn you.” 

“Yes, and you have. But I’m not afraid.” 

“No, I know you’re not afraid, Carol.’ Vera 
was finding it more and more difficult to argue. It 
seemed her determination not to explain what 
was behind all this secrecy was entangling her in her 
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own web. ‘But still,’ she went on gently, “there 
might be some danger, and that’s a lonely road.” 

“All right, Vera,” smiled Carol, “I give in. What 
do you want me to do?” 

“It’s what I want you not to do.” Vera smiled 
now. “Just keep away from the Willow Cave.” 

‘Keep away from it? Why, Vera, there’s no one 
in that cave, is there?” 

“No. It isn’t that.” Again that baffled expres- 
sion. 

“All right again, Vera. I won’t go around that 
point on the lake, unless—unless something very 
urgent seems to require it. How’s that?” 

“Thanks, Carol. You know I am merely trying 
to protect you.” 

‘Oh, then if I am well protected it may be all 
right for us to explore as we used to? .I hate to 
think I should have to keep away from the cave of 
romance if I felt I had some good reason for going 
there,” Carol pressed her argument. 

“There’s Aunt. Let’s hurry. It’s almost dark.” 

They turned quickly toward the house but a rustle 
in the dark bushes caused them to stop suddenly. 

‘Someone moved back of that big bush,” whis- 
pered Carol. 

“Yes, but don’t stop. Keep on going,’ Vera 
whispered back, tightening her hand on Carol’s arm. 
“Don’t let us run into any more trouble just now. 
I couldn’t stand it,” she managed to say, as they 
moved cautiously along the boxwood-edged path to 
old Splatter Castle. 
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An unpleasant feeling of hidden trouble always 
assailed Carol when she was around that place, and 
she was glad to get in her car and turn the other 
way. She found Thally Bond waiting for her when 
she reached home and it was a relief to talk to 
Thally. 

“Tt isn’t betraying any confidence to talk to you, 
darling,” Carol assured her chum. “In fact, I had 
better tell someone they are threatening me.’ She 
laughed a little, but Thally didn’t. 

“Those people could give you an awful scare, 
Carol, if they took a notion,” Thally told her. 

“Could give me? Did give me, you mean. Look 
at my pretty little arm. Didn’t the old woman give 
me that?” 

“Yes, and it is ugly looking yet.” Thally was 
examining the patch of discoloration on Carol’s 
arm, the result of her encounter in Vera’s office. 
“Lucky it wasn’t your noodle.” 

“Or Vera’s,” Carol added, dryly. ‘But the poor 
girl is still] a wreck from these uncanny experiences. 
And she’s so secretive about it all; I realized this 
afternoon I didn’t dare press her. But I’m not 
going to wait till the big thing happens, whatever 
it may be. I’m going to get busy right away.” 

“Doing what?” 

_ “The very thing I’ve been warned not to do. 
They, the mysterious They, you know, have warned 
me to keep out of Vera’s affairs. Well, I’m going 
to jump right into them.” 

“But seriously, Carol, what can you do?” 
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‘I’m going to get Glenn to go to that cave with 
me tomorrow afternoon. There must be something 
very interesting hidden there or they wouldn’t be 
so particular about keeping me away.” 

Thally agreed with Carol, but suggested she 
“take along a couple of cops.” 

“Cops are just grand at the right time,” she 
added jokingly. ‘Like the time mother and I 
phoned for them and couldn’t get the doors un- 
locked to let them in.” 

“Oh, you mean the time you had the burglar 
scares 

“Yep. And the maid was so scared of the cops 
she had jammed every hidden bolt on all the doors 
while we were phoning. It was a great joke on 
mother and me,” finished Thally merrily. 

“Well, that old cave can’t have any hidden bolts 
and Glenn is as good as any cop in Oakleigh. So 
don’t worry, darling. I'll be back, safe and sound 
to tell you all about it.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PRIVATE DELUGE 


CarRoL and her father were on the porch of their 
cottage enjoying the glorious Spring evening. Mr. 
Duncan, always a handsome man, had taken on the 
power of his old-time personality since they had 
come to Cousin Kitty’s cottage and since his old 
firm had reinstated him in his fine position. 

“We're so happy here, Dad, aren’t we?” Carol 
remarked, giving the swing a violent foot-push. 
“It doesn’t seem possible that it was only last win- 
ter we were really in the depths.” 

“No, it doesn’t. Maybe it never rains but it 
pours in good luck as well as in bad,” he answered 
dryly. “But I think Cecy should be getting home. 
She’ll use up all her vacation visiting.” 

“But, Dad, she’s having such a grand time,”’ the 
sister pleaded. ‘‘And this is her first fling away 
from home.” 

“T know, dear. But what about your grand time? 
And you having a fling away from home?” 

“Mel’ There was astonishment in the little 
word. ‘‘Why IJ couldn’t possibly go away,” Carol 
protested. “You have no idea how much I have 
to do around here,” she finished with a laugh. 
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‘I’m giving quite a guess at it,” her father de- 
clared. ‘About that Flint girl és 

“Veronica?” 

“Yes. Theodore Hutton had a talk with me 
the other night.” 

“What did he have to say? Have they caught 
the old woman yet?” Carol asked eagerly. 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about.” 
Carol’s swing was at a dead standstill now. “I 
told him I didn’t like your getting mixed up in 
these things. In fact, I said I wouldn’t allow it.” 

“But it wasn’t anyone’s fault that I happened 
to be in the office when the horrible creature got 
in there, Dad. After all, wasn’t it a good thing 
I was there?” questioned Carol. 

“Perhaps.” Mr. Duncan never argued with 
Carol; they always secretly if not openly agreed. 
“But suppose that rubber had come down on your 
head?” 

“But it didn’t, Dad.” 

“No; it hit your arm. But what I told Theo- 
dore was that I thought little Veronica Flint should 
be moved out of harm’s way. That he is running 
a great risk as her guardian, in not sending her out 
of this territory, for a while at least.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“Well, Theodore Hutton has a long head and 
has always been able to see a good distance with 
it,’ Felix Duncan declared. ‘He pointed out, that 
sending the girl away from Oakleigh would simply 
invite her to run away farther. That she is better 
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protected here with old Marah and the rest of 
us spying upon her than she would be if given the 
latitude of a strange place.” 

“T’m glad of that,” Carol rejoined. ‘Vera is 
too nice a girl to have so much suffering in her 
young life. I know, Dad, you have always taught 
me and Cecy to keep out of other peoples’ affairs, 
but since Vera so needed a girl friend I was sure 
you could trust me to—well, you know, Dad,” Carol 
broke off as if she disliked this preachy way of 
talking, ‘‘you know I won’t do anything too silly.” 

“T know that, Carol. And when I see Boy Scouts 
lauded for their splendid adventures and I remem- 
ber that my two little girls have had bigger adven- 
tures than anyone will ever know about,” he paused 
and his restraint was more praise than his words, 
“well, little girl,” he began after gulping a little, 
“T say go ahead. Do all you can for Veronica 
Flint, whose father gave up everything, even his 
family, to help the world in an important scientific 
investigation.” 

“Dad!’’ breathed Carol, deeply touched by his 
expression of confidence. ‘Dad darling, I will— 
do—all I can.” She went to him and brushed her 
head against his in an understanding caress. 

After that they talked of Cecy as they usually 
did, about her home coming, whether Carol should 
give her a little party, and as they talked it was 
clear that Felix Duncan thought there was no 
greater nor more important subject for conversa- 
tion than his “two little girls.” 
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“And you know, Dad, we don’t have to water 
the garden tonight,” Carol casually remarked. 
“Our friend Glenn worked off some of his energy 
doing just that, this afternoon.” 

“That’s fine and I’m glad of it,” replied her 
father. “I noticed the hose lying under your win- 
dow in—some sort of code letters 

“Now, Dad, you’re an old tease,” Carol gaily 
interrupted. “I told him to leave the hose out 
by the bulb bed and not to reel it up.” 

“Well, he followed your instructions. J almost 
broke my neck over the end that lay loose under 
your little pet crab-apple tree,’’ he declared slyly. 
“Tsn’t it nice to have all that crab-apple blossom 
perfume right under your bed-room window so you 
could reach out and grab a bunch of flowers if you 
wanted to?” 

“Glorious, Dad. I wouldn’t close that window 
if I froze to death. There just isn’t anything in 
the world as sweet as real crab-apple blossom.” 

“Your mother loved them, too.’ They fell silent 
after that for a few moments, and later talked 
about Mrs. Becket. Cousin Kitty, Carol called 
her, and she was telling her father how splendidly 
the Cameo lady—Cousin Kitty—was getting along 
with her Virginia James as a companion. 

“Yes, dear,” her father replied. ‘Age needs 
age. Virginia is a splendid companion for Kitty.” 

“But they’re not old,” defended Carol. 

‘No, not old, but experienced. Kitty Adair of 
the stage, your Cousin Kitty, is one of the real, 
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fine women we meet in this journey through life. 
Oh, well, I guess I'll turn in,” he sighed. “I’ve 
got a big job to work out tomorrow. But it’s in- 
teresting,” he added thoughtfully, as he pushed his 
chair back and turned it upside down against the 
living-room window. 

Carol said she would go in soon, so she sat there 
a little longer enjoying the Spring fragrance as a 
soft dew brought it out from all the growing things 
surrounding the rustic cottage. 

Once or twice she thought she heard something 
move in the still night. And once she went to the 
end of the porch to peer back into the little grove 
where fruit trees were in bloom. She was positive 
her father had gone to bed, and knew that Rachel 
was not only in bed but happily sleeping, so what 
could that noise be? 

She listened, waited. Then she called out: 

“Anybody there?” 

No answer, and after that no more noise. 

Wondering about Vera and the warning she had 
given to her, Carol, and remembering her father’s 
advice, she decided to go indoors herself, as even 
on her own little porch it was lonely now. 

“Guess I’ll make some lemonade,” she decided, 
going toward the kitchen. She might have been 


there fifteen or twenty minutes when suddenly she 


heard a real noise, a swishing, swashing racket! 

“What’s that?” she was exclaiming when the 
noise took on the power of a torrent; a terrible 
splashing of water. 
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“Not rain! Why, it’s upstairs, right over here 
—in my—own room—” As she quickly located the 
disturbance she dashed up the stairs, every step 
bringing her nearer the origin of the tumult, and 
she was now sure it was water dashing in her own 
room. 

She flung open her door and touched on the 
light. 

“Mercy! she cried. ‘What is this?” for a tor- 
rent of water was dashing in the open window, 
everything within its reach already dripping and all 
her pretty things in the track of its damaging flood. 

“Dad! Dad!” she called. But the noise of the 
water drowned her voice. “What can it mean? 
Where is that water coming from?” 

It was impossible to go near the window as there 
the fountain was pouring in, seemingly aimed 
straight at her. 

“It’s coming from the crab-apple tree,” she called. 
“Oh, Rachel! Dad! Can’t anyone hear?” 

Realizing that sleeping folks are indeed hard to 
wake from their first heavy sleep, she dashed out 
into the hall and rattled her father’s door. 

“Dad, Dad, come quick,” she cried. ‘Someone 
has turned a torrent of water into my room. Come 
on, I won’t go out alone 8 

Still calling to Dad, to Rachel, to anyone who 
might hear, she again ran downstairs and quickly 
pulled open the side door near the little tree. 

‘““Who’s there! Who's turning on that water?” 
she cried out. 


keep out of other’s business.’ ’ 
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“Carol, Carol,” her father was beside her now. 
““Whatever is the matter?” 

“Oh, Dad! My room is ruined. The hose, see, 
the hose has been pulled up into the crab-apple 
tree—’’ She was almost in tears; her room, her 
lovely gold and blue room was ruined! 

“Let me go out there. I have my flash 

“Tl turn on all the side window lights. Oh, 
Dad, who could do a thing like that?’ She kept 
exclaiming and repeating her cries against the 
depredation, as her father hurried to the hose con- 
nection, and reaching it finally succeeded in turning 
it off. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “That stops it, but 
what can it mean?” 

“You'll get your feet wet in those soft slippers, 
Dad,” she reminded him. ‘Give me the flash,” and 
taking it quickly she followed the line of hose from 
its source at the house to its termination in the 
tree. 

“Tt’s tied up in the tree,” she cried. ‘“‘And Dad, 
look! ‘There’s a piece of cardboard on a limb. It’s 
a note! A warning!” 

She yanked the white cardboard from the tree 
and brought it to her father. 

‘““°A warning,’”’ she read. 


bp] 


“*To warn you to 


The letters were 
crudely formed, the spelling incorrect, and instantly 
there flashed through Carol’s mind the suspicion of 
that old woman, of those queer foreigners who 
seemed to be following Vera. 


’ 
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“Pull the cord that holds the hose,’ she whis- 
pered to her father and he, possibly realizing her 
intention, stepped through the little puddles over 
to the tree and with one yank had the hose upon 
the ground. 

“Give it to me, turn it on,’’ she was still whis- 
pering, and as again the water rushed through the 
nozzle she was directing a steady stream in the 
clump of bushes not far from the little apple tree. 

“Tf there’s anyone around there,” she said aloud, 
“this—is my answer to their—warning!”’ 

“There they go,” shouted her father. “Look at 
that shadow running toward the big gate.” 

“T see it, I see it,’’ Carol cried straining her arm 
in directing the stream in that direction. 

‘And you got it too,” her father told her. ‘“Who- 
ever that is they got a good soaking.” 

‘“T hope so.”’ She was breathless. “But oh, Dad, 
my lovely room!” 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,” he soothed her, “we can 
fix that up all right.” He put his arm around her 
and she looked up with a brave smile. ‘But I’m 
glad you gave that old woman the good soaking 
you did.” 

‘Woman! Dad, did you see her?” 

“T saw a thing move all at once like skirts. You 
know when a man goes, it’s one foot at a time,” 
and they both managed a good laugh over that. 

“Put up the hose, dear, and let’s get indoors. 


You must be the one with wet feet now,” her father 
told her. 


’ 
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“If it were only my feet.”” She was still panting, 
breathless with excitement. ‘But when Vera gave 
me that warning, I never thought the sneaks would 
do anything like this.” Her indignation was sim- 
ply seething. 

“You can’t trust cowards,’ Mr. Duncan de- 
clared. ‘Come, let’s see if we can decipher the 
sign. And don’t let it get wet, we may need it for 
evidence.” 

Father and daughter went indoors. 


CHAPTER XII 
TELLING GLENN 


“SOME warning,” Carol remarked, cryptically. 
“And it’s on the side of our favorite food box. 
New kind of advertising, eh, Dad?” 

“Yes, the very latest.” They were examining the 
warning sign Carol had found so conspicuously 
placed on a branch of the crab-apple tree where the 
hose torrent could not reach it. 

“And I know how they made out my room, Dad,” 
Carol continued. “I stood at that open window in- 
haling crab-apple blossom perfume every evening 
for a week.” 

“Just as well, dear, just as well. The hose del- 


uge just sort of tipped us off. Now we know what 
to expect.” 


“You mean 

“They're sneaks, cowards iy 

“[’m not afraid of them.” 

“But even they may be dangerous.” 

“Trust me, Dad. And if you need more assur- 
ance, there’s Glenn and Thalia. They’re wise.” 

“Yes. You are impetuous, Carol, but that’s why 
we have progress in this world. The impetuous 
folks always make the plunges.” 
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“Dad, you’re a peach.” She stopped long 
enough in this emotional outburst to vent a little 
of it on her father, and he laughingly clapped and 
clapped his wet slippers with their suction splatters 
all over Rachel’s nice, clean kitchen floor. 

Which untidy noise brought Rachel right straight 
downstairs. 

“Carol-love,” she always called Carol, Carol- 
love, “your room is terribly messed up but not en- 
tirely spoiled.” 

“Oh, Rachel, what does it look like?’ Carol 
anxiously demanded to know. 

“Well,” Rachel was in her lavender robe with 
slippers to match, ‘‘it doesn’t look like it did.” 

“But my lovely new chair and I just had it cov- 
ered.” 

‘And it isn’t so bad, Carol-love.” Rachel tidied 
up Carol’s lemonade things while she talked. 
Trained hands are never idle. “You bought that 
shiny stu a 

“Yes. That glazed chintz cost quite a bit.” 

“But it was worth it. The water ran right off 
it like water off a duck’s back,” Rachel assured 
them. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mr. Duncan. “What else was 
in the path of the watery tornado, Rachel?” 

“Queer thing, Mr. Duncan. But there was a 
little track of bare boards right under that window 
and around the rug. I got it there with towels, 
just dammed it up.” 

“And everything isn’t ruined, Rachel? Or are 
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you just trying to make me feel better,” asked 
Carol. 

“Certainly I’d like to make you feel better, 
Carol-love. For I know how you loved your pretty 
room. But it’s like I’m telling you. Not more 
than sopping wet in the corners and a regular brook 
from there down to the door.” They all laughed 
a little while Rachel hid her mirth with a clatter 
of emptying the sink strainer. ‘But who did it? 
Why should any fool do a think like that?” she 
shrilled impatiently. 

“We don’t know, Rachel,” answered Mr. Dun- 
can. ‘You see, there are so many kinds of fools 
in this world.” 

“There are indeed.” She wrung out the dish 
cloth. ‘But I had my own ideas about so many 
beggars coming around here lately,” she added. 
“Tll be going up now. Be sure to shut your win- 
dow this time, Carol-love.” 

“Beggars! You didn’t tell us about beggars, 
Rachel,” Carol insisted as the lavender wrapper and 
slippers paused again. 

“If I told you everything, dear, your hair would 
soon be as gray as my own,” Rachel prophesied. 

“But what sort of beggars have been around 
lately, Rachel?” Mr. Duncan pressed her. 

‘A queer sort, ragged and bedraggled. But I 
never give them a smitch. I know it is not what 
they ask for they’re after.” 

“Any old women, Rachel?” Carol asked casually. 

“One. With a black eye.” 
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“And a gray shawl?” 

“No, a raincoat. But she couldn’t even talk 
English.” 

“Oh, I wish you had called me to see her, Rachel. 
Don’t you know I told you about the old woman 
who went for me and Vera in Mr. Hutton’s office?” 
Carol reminded her. 

“Yes, and I thought of that when she came to 
the back door. But I shoved her away before she 
could get a glimpse of you,” declared the loyal 
Rachel. “I didn’t want to let her know you lived 
here.” 

“When was that, Rachel?’ asked Mr. Duncan. 

“T couldn’t exactly say, Mr. Duncan. A few days 
ago maybe. Why?” 

“Because we are still after the old woman who 
stole the blueprint and tried to do me and Vera 
a lot of damage, you know, Rachel,” Carol ex- 
plained a little excitedly. 

“T never thought cf you being after her. All I 
thought of was getting rid of her,’ Rachel an- 
swered with a note of apology in her voice. “If 
I’d of thought of course I would have called 
someone.” 

“Perhaps it was just as well. I don’t believe 
that particular old woman, who got a blueprint she 
didn’t want, while she was after one she did want, 
would be quite foolish enough to come to this par- 
ticular house begging,” Carol’s father finished. He 
was still angry because of the hose deluge. 

“At any rate, Rachel, if she turned on that hose 
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and waited in the rhododendrons to see how I liked 
it, she got hers,”’ laughed Carol. 

“She did? Howe” 

“I turned the hose on the bushes and Dad saw 
someone run.” 

They all enjoyed this joke, and after Rachel 
cautioned Carol not to put her flannel sack on be- 
cause that was on the chair that did get wet, they 
finally decided there was nothing more they could 
do about it, so they. went off to bed. 

But Carol did not find it so easy to get to sleep. 
In fact she could hardly wait until morning to tell 
Glenn about it and to ask him to go with her some- 
where near that cave, to begin at once to really 
investigate the whole thing, and if possible to find 
out why enemies were now pursuing her. 

“Just because I am a friend of Vera’s,” she 
mused. ‘Can it be that old Marah has a purpose 
in this and is trying to scare me in order to scare 
poor Vera?” 

She pondered this a long while, making sure her 
window shade was well down, not only the white 
one but the heavier green one used only for strong 
sun. No one could see through that, however many 
lights were on, and she had no intention tonight of 
inviting any further outside demonstration of those 
threats, those sinister warnings. 

She had barely settled down in bed with a book 
she hoped she could read, when the telephone rang, 
at her bedside. 


Startled a little at the late call, she hesitated be- 
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fore answering, but as the tingle insisted she cau- 
tiously picked up the receiver. 

“Hello! Oh, Glenn! I’m so glad it’s you,” she 
called in a low voice so as not to disturb the others. 
When he said, as he would be sure to, that he was 
glad it was she, they giggled a little before he broke 
the news. 

“They've got an old woman down at the police 
station they think might be your slugger,” came 
his voice. 

“Slugger ?” 

“Yeah. The one that carries the rubber 
hose cs 

He must have wondered what she was laughing 
at because she did laugh when ke mentioned hose. 
She had not had time to tell him of the latest hose 
attack, and it seemed sort of funny just now. 

“Well, go on, I’m listening,” she said quickly. 

“Listen then,” he did go on. “They’ve got an 
old girl down there they want you to take a look 
at early in the morning.” 

“Me to look at?” 

“Say, Carol, why so dumb? Did you ever hear 
of identifying prisoners?” 

“Oh, I see what you mean.” 

“That’s fine. I’m so glad. All right. Tl call 

for you at eight-thirty A.M. sharp.” 

“To look at an old girl?” 

“Well, an old woman, if you like it better.” 

“Oh, you mean they think they have the old 
woman that—broke into Mr. Hutton’s office?” 
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“They say she had the old blueprint. But don’t 
worry, Carol, she won’t get at you when Squire 
Timmins is around. He’s as good as a real wild 
west sheriff, boots and all.” 

“All right, Glenn, and listen,” Carol almost whis- 
pered into the phone, “I’ve got the greatest news 
for you, but I can’t talk now. I’m afraid I'll wake 
Dad. Allright? I'll be ready and out on the drive 
at eight-thirty tomorrow morning.” 

And so they finally hung up both their tele- 
phones. 

Again Carol tried to settle down for the night, 
but she felt timid, and actually wished they had 
a dog. 

“T could go to sleep if I knew a dog was watch- 
ing,” she told herself. ‘And I would certainly like 
to be sure there are no more sign-posters nor hose 
squirters hanging around. I’m actually afraid to 
raise my window.” 

She turned out the light and lay there, listening, 
thinking. If only Cecy were home it would not be 
so lonely. She would ask her dad to send for Cecy 
now, she had been away long enough. 

Lonely night hours conjure all sorts of fears, 
and Carol’s nerves were by no means steady after 
all her excitement. 

“T believe Pll go over to Cecy’s room, it’s right 
near Rachel’s. That’s a grand idea,” she applauded 
herself, again snapping on her light to find her hand 
flash, then snapping it off again she went quietly 
down the small hall, to the pretty little yellow room 
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all ready and waiting for Cecy to come home from 
boarding school. 

“Even without the crab-apple blossom this is 
sweet,” she murmured, putting Cecy’s little iron pug 
dog door stop in place to do the remainder of the 
night-watching. 

“And I’m to have a look at an old woman in the 
morning - 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OLD MARY 


“Arr right, Glenn, I’ll be there in a jiff.” 

She was. And beside him in his little car, the 
next moment Carol was all but bubbling with ex- 
citement; Carol never bubbled. 

She was determined to hold back the deluge news 
until she had found out all he had to tell her about 
their trip to police headquarters. 

“What will they do with her, Glenn, if I iden- 
tify her as bein = 

“Your assailant? That’s the word. Well, my 
lady,” and Glenn gave a comical twist to his cap 
at the risk of one-handing his wheel, ‘“‘what they 
do with her is up to the judge.” 

“T’d better be very sure,’’ Carol demurred. “I’ve 
always thought it tragic to make the mistake 
of ” 

“Another legal phrase. That’s called mistaken 
identity, Miss Duncan.” 

‘Say, Glenn, you’re so marvelously smart, why 
don’t you study this legal business,’”’ Carol retorted 
jokingly. “I may not know the law terms but I 
_ know how a rubber club feels when an old villain 
whacks me with it.” 
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They laughed at that but the next moment both 
were seriously considering what might happen at 
the police station. 

“Police Sergeant Crabbe will likely be on hand,” 
Glenn told Carol. ‘“‘Wasn’t it cute of him to phone 
me instead of phoning your home?” 

“Yes, | was wondering about that,” mused Carol. 
“Why did they do that?” 

“Didn’t want your dad to go along with you 
when you put your finger on the old lady, I guess. 
You see this is really a once over. When Aunt 
Mary had her hand bag stolen from the porch last 
summer and saw a man in a brown suit going off 
with it, I'll bet all the brown suits in town were 
promptly put in moth balls. I know she took a 
look at a number of men but they didn’t seem to 
have the correct limp.” 

“Glenn, my big news must keep until this affair 
is over. I couldn’t attempt to tell you now and 
keep my mind on how the original old woman 
looked,” Carol explained, as they reached the fire 
house and pulled up next door to the police station. 

“Come right in,” invited the man at the door, 
recognizing Glenn, and smiling at Carol. 

Sergeant Crabbe was there at a desk in a corner, 
and on a chair not far from him was huddled a 
figure, perhaps something human under the heap. 

“The old lady herself,” whispered Glenn. 

“Come along, come along. Wake up there!” 
called out the sergeant and the figure jerked a little 
till the bundle took on something of a human shape. 
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“T can’t see her head,’? Carol whispered to 
Glenn. 

“Wait,” he said, easily. 

“Stand up and face this lady!” thundered the 
police officer, and Carol shook as if he had been 
yelling at her. This was a cruel business. 

The old woman got to her feet and slowly 
turned. 

Carol grasped Glenn’s arm and was breathing 
hard. She was so afraid it really would be that 
awful woman, and with her fear there returned a 
picture of that fight in Mr. Hutton’s office. 

“Oh, it’s—’ Carol began, then gasped and 
paused. 

“Sure it is, meself,’? came back a defiant voice. 
“And I’ve seen you before, miss 2 

“Certainly. It’s old Mary Simmons who used 
to do our wash,” exclaimed Carol. ‘Why, Mary, 
I’m glad to see you again.” A joyous tone rang 
out in the sinister place. 

“What’s this?’ spoke up the surprised officer. 
“You know this old woman, Miss Duncan?” 

“Sure she does. Many a good wash I did for 
the Duncans. And if you want to know whether 
I’m an honest woman or not, just ask Miss Carol 
if they ever missed as much as a rag or a tatter. 
You and your charges,” the woman flung at the 
surprised policeman, ‘‘and you wouldn’t listen to a 
word I said. Didn’t I tell you where I got the 
dirty piece of blue paper?” 

‘Just a minute, just—a—minute,” ordered Ser- 
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geant Crabbe. ‘Miss Duncan, what do you say?” 

“Tm glad to say that this is Mary Simmons, and 
we always found her honest and reliable,’ declared 
Carol rather proudly. 

“Sure you did, and I am yet, if there was a de- 
cent day’s work to be done,” put in the belligerent 
Mary. She was having her innings now. 

‘“‘And you are sure, Miss Duncan,” the sergeant 
went on ignoring Mary’s remarks, “that this is not 
the woman who entered Mr. Hutton’s office and 
assaulted you?” 

Carol almost laughed. She could guess what the 
simple-minded Mary was thinking of such a sus- 
picion as that. 

“This certainly is not the woman who came into 
Mr. Hutton’s office and stole the blueprint,” Carol 
said very decidedly. 

“Well, she had the blueprint,” spoke up the other 
officer who had been acting as doorman. 

“Sure I had it, and I’d have it yet if it wasn’t 
taken away from me by that old ve 

“Silence! Silence!” called out Officer Crabbe, 
rapping on the desk with his heavy fist. “If there 
is nothing against this woman we have no reason 
for holding her,” he finished, as if explaining the 
matter to his disappointed fellow officers. 

“But what about the evidence?”’ spoke up the 
doorman again. “She had the blueprint.” 

“T suppose we will be able to find her to prove 
how she got that paper at the proper time,” Ser- 
geant Crabbe spoke chestily. 
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“We'll take care of that,’’ spoke up Glenn, while 
Carol was talking aside to the happy old woman 
whose reputation was so eloquently established, by 
her honesty as a faithful washerwoman. 

So they were allowed to go, Carol piloting old 
Mary along to Glenn’s car, where very expertly he 
managed to get her safely into the rumble seat. 

They were taking her out to her humble home 
in Branchville and was she enjoying that ride! 
After a night spent in the little police station, al- 
though they had not put her into a cell, this ride 
with Glenn and Carol, was nothing less than a tri- 
umphal march of vindication. 

Out at the small house she called her home, she 
told Glenn and Carol all about it. 

“Tt was this way,” she began sitting down on the 
step while her listeners stood eagerly awaiting her 
story. “I had been doin’ a little job of house clean- 
ing, when with my fifty-cent piece in one hand I 
started for home.” 

“What time was that?’ Glenn asked. 

“T got through a bit early, about four o'clock, 
I think it was, and after fixing up a bit, I left Mrs. 
‘Towers and was walking along Bridge Street where 
the licorice factory is, you know,” Mary went on. 

“Near the old canal bed?” Carol asked. 

“Just there, dear. Well, I was watching a young 
fellow ahead of me, he was dressed up so fine and 
looked so dudish-like, when suddenly he stopped and 


dropped something blue in the ash can on the edge 
of the walk.” 
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“Did you see his face? Would you know him 
again?” Carol pressed. 

“Td know his walk, it was that I ‘seen’ for a 
full block, and the way he swung himself 2 

“But you could hardly be sure of a person by 
a walk,” Glenn argued. 

“Well, and I saw his ears too, they stuck out a 
lot—’’ described the testifying Mary seriously. 

“So when you came up to the ash can you just 
picked up the blue paper he had tossed in there?” 

“TI did. I knew the paper was what they call a 
survey. I had one of my brother’s years ago. And 
I read Mr. Hutton’s name on the bottom of it.” 

‘Too bad it got you in such a lot of trouble, 
Mary,” Glenn sympathized, “‘but it may be a help 
in our search for certain enemies.” 

“T hope it will, if it’s any good to you folks,” 
she replied. “But I'll tell you I had a poor night’s 
sleep on that hard bench.” 

“They really had no right to hold you in that 
station,’ Carol declared. “Just having a missing 
paper was no crime, was it, Glenn?” 

“No, it wasn’t. But it seems Mary was good- 
natured about it and didn’t mind staying until morn- 
ing for you to take a look at her,” he joked. 

“That’s the truth, but it wasn’t good nature a- 
tall. It was bad temper,” Mary admitted. “I was 
that mad at the dumb old cops that I just wanted 
to have the laugh on them when you would come, 
Miss Carol. I heard them mention your name,” 
she said slyly. 
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“Oh, that was it,” Carol laughed. “But we are 
keeping you out here too long, Mary,” she apolo- 
gized. ‘You must be anxious to go in,” she said. 

“No, I’m not, dear. There’s nothing to go in 
the old place for now,” she said sadly. “I have 
had no work and little to eat. When the cop 
picked me up last night I knew they would have 
to feed me, so that was another reason why I didn’t 
kick.” 

“Oh, have you had your breakfast?” Glenn 
quickly asked. 

“T did. Doughnuts and coffee. I guess that’s 
what they always feed their prisoners, and look-it 
here.” She pulled out from under her old coat 
three very brown, very fat doughnuts she had had 
hidden. With it came a piece of paper. 

‘““What’s that?” Carol asked, for the paper was 
a torn white envelope. 

“That scrap was with the blue one and I picked 
it up too,” Mary said shrewdly. ‘But the cops 
didn’t see that. Look, dear,” to Carol. ‘‘Guess 
he was writin’ a letter to his g-url,” she laughed 
comically. 

Carol took the envelope, while Glenn looked at 
it with her. They read in one surprised voice 
‘“**To Lady Beautiful.’ ” 

“He must be a valentine writer,’ Glenn spoke 
first. 

But Carol was looking at him sharply. She made 
no remark about the old envelope but carelessly 
stuck it in her pocket. 
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“T’'d better keep it, Mary, in case we need evi- 
dence,” she said after a minute. Then: “Glenn, 
got a dollar with you?” she asked. 

He had it and knew she was giving it to Mary. 

“Ts that enough, Carol?” he wanted to know. 
“We should make it up to Mary; she has tried 
to help us,”’ he pointed out. 

“It’s more than enough, plenty,” Mary inter- 
rupted. ‘And Miss Carol, maybe you'll have a bit 
of washing I could do for you?” she asked wist- 
fully. 

Before they parted Carol had promised, not only 
to give her the family work but to get her other 
work, if she possibly could. So the adventure had 
not turned out so badly for old Mary Simmons. 

In the car again Glenn and Carol had plenty to 
talk about. 

“Don’t you see what that means, Glenn?” 

“Which means what?” he teased. 

“That envelope addressed to Lady Beautiful. 
That’s what was written on the envelope the little 
colored boy brought to the cave! Remember?” 

That was indeed something to talk about. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SPOTTERS 


BAcK in Oakleigh again, Glenn and Carol had 
to talk very fast indeed, to get anything worth while 
said before school time. 

“Which means,’”’ Glenn pointed out to Carol as 
they sat for a few minutes in the car at the High 
School drive, “‘that the individual who wrote what- 
ever was in that cave letter to Lady Beautiful, had 
a lot to do with the stealing of the wrong blueprint, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. You know they must have been after the 
survey of the cave which Mr. Hutton’s men had 
just finished,” Carol added. ‘And certainly no old 
lady wrote to Lady Beautiful.” 

“Old Mary said it was a slick young man who 
played ‘drop-the-hanky,’ and put the blueprint in 
the garbage.”’ Glenn was not smiling, neither was 
Carol, but he would say things that way. 

“Yes, I know,” mused Carol. “And it was the 
queerest thing, that I had no real reason to suspect 
the good-looking stranger who just happened to 
bang into me as I was rushing along Main Street 
that day, but I did suspect him. He really had 
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plenty of room to pass without making a point of 
begging my pardon.” 

“Then, we are out after a slick stranger,” Glenn 
summed up. “But where do we leave the old 
woman with the club? How does she fit in this 
plot?” 

“Couldn’t she be his mother?” 

“She could,” laughed Glenn. ‘But mothers and 
sons do not usually work together that way. How- 
ever, there’s the bell. And Jim Davis’ car is in my 
way ” 

“Tl get out here. Meet me at noon 

“And drive you home?” 

“And [ll tell you my own special story,” Carol 
promised. “It happened because you left the hose 
unreeled,” she hinted. 

“You told me to.” 

“T know. There’s the last tingle of the old bell. 
See you later,” and the two friends were off to their 
respective classes, digging in at school work, quite 
as eagerly as they had just been digging in at mys- 
teries. 

Glenn had actually left school and had gone to 
work with his father the winter before this, but a 
turn in the tide of business made it more practical 
for him to go back to school in the spring, and 
‘the class work he had missed in the interval he 
readily made up. 

Thally Bond, Marcia Walsh and some of the 
other girls besieged Carol at recess, demanding news 
from Police Headquarters, for all the town had 
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heard of the woman suspect having been held there. 
But Carol had to disappoint them. 

“You don’t mean it was only Mary Simmons?” 
scoffed Marcia. 

“That’s exactly who it was,’ 
smilingly. 

“And old Policeman Crabbe didn’t know her?” 
shrilled Thally. 

“Seems he didn’t,” again Carol answered. 

“Smart cops, I’ll say,” sneered Thally. “It will 
hardly be safe to let any of our old ladies out alone 
after this.” 

Noon hour swung around quickly, and again 
Carol and Glenn had a few minutes to talk, after 
they “dropped” Thally at her home. Before leav- 
ing her, however, Carol planned a meeting of ‘“‘The 
Spotters” for that afternoon, deciding that she, 
Thally and Glenn should get together at once to 
consider clues and evidence up to date and lose no 
time in getting into definite action. 

“Thrilling!” jolly Thally exclaimed. “I'll be 
right with you. I have a good reason to want to 
know all about Melody Lane mysteries myself!” 
she hinted. 

“Eh? Something new?” Glenn was calling. 

“The very latest,’ Thally called back. ‘See you 
s’after.”” Which interpreted meant, of course, ‘‘see 
you this afternoon.” 

“Cat’s sake, go ahead, Carol. What happened 
last night.” Glenn was impatient. 

‘A whole lot and you’ve been patient, very pa- 
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tient to wait so long to hear about it,” Carol praised. 

“Couldn’t do anything else. Did your old woman 
drop around again?” 

“That’s a good guess. I can’t say who dropped 
around but someone trained our garden hose in 
my bedroom window i: 

From that point it was a matter of choppy re- 
marks and sharp exclamations, until Glenn and 
Carol had listened and told all about the private 
deluge of the night before. 

“The sneaks! The cowards!” he would exclaim. 
“Why didn’t your father call the police?” 

“T begged him not to,” Carol explained. ‘You 
saw this morning how much good our police are,” 
Carol pointed out, ‘‘so Dad promised to give us a 
chance to work this out. I guess Mr. Hutton per- 
suaded him it would be a bad idea to press Veronica 
too hard just now.” 

“Maybe. And she is surely in this herself,” 
Glenn reflected. 

“Yes. And that’s one of the most mysterious 
angles of it. How could she allow herself to get 
mixed up in a thing like this?” 

“Some girls are queer,’ was Glenn’s cryptic an- 
swer. “Anyhow, I’ll be with you and Thally, ham- 
mer and tongs, this afternoon,” he declared. ‘Do 


you think we ought to let any of the others in 


on it?” 

“You mean more of my girls and some of your 
boys? No, Glenn, not at this stage. It would only 
take a little careless talk to spoil it all, and there’s 
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too much at stake to take that chance,” declared 
Carol. So that was what they decided upon. 

At their afternoon meeting it was Thally who 
did most of the explaining. She just couldn’t stand 
the idea of Carol’s room getting doused, and she 
could not believe that the lovely bed of fresh new 
hyacinths had been trampled down and “murder- 
ously swooped from their roots by that villainous 
hose.” 

But Carol assured her it was all true, and that 
her father was bringing home a new dog that very 
evening. He had telephoned Rachel. 

“A dog will just spoil all your garden,” wailed 
Thally who loved gardens. ‘And he wouldn’t be a 
bit of good tied up.” 

“Dad will work that out,’ Carol assured her. 
They, Carol, Thally and Glenn were over 
at Thally’s home. They felt they might be sure of 
more privacy there. 

‘‘Let’s see,” Glenn began very definitely, like a 
chairman opening a meeting, except for the wording. 
“What have we got on the old cave?” 

“Everything,” Carol promptly answered, “‘but it’s 
all jumbled up. We can’t get it untangled.” 

“Old Marah? Does she go out there?” he 
went on. 

“I can’t say about that.” It was Carol again. 
“But I know she doesn’t want Vera to go out there.” 

“Why?” put in Thally. 

“Why? Don’t you know? The cave is the scene 
of the Forbidden Trail,” Carol told her. 


- had to give up, 
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“The scene of it? And why forbidden?” 

“Because that distinguished family, the Splartiers 
and their relatives by marriage the Flints, have, it 
seems, occasionally followed that trail in choosing 
their sweethearts,’ Carol again recounted. ‘And, 
according to Miss Marah Splartier, this has been 
a fatal mistake and she’s determined that Vera shall 
not become a victim of the same sort of error.” 

“But, my lands! Vera’s only a girl. Why should 
she think of running off?” gasped Thally. 

“T know, it does seem silly, but there you are,” 
sighed Carol. “Certainly I don’t believe Vera is 
thinking of anything like that, but she must be 
thinking of something equally mysterious.” 

“And why can’t we up and ask her?” demanded 
Thally. “Seems sort of silly for us to be working 
as her friends without her help.” 

“T know it does and I did ask her,’ Carol an- 
swered. ‘But she became so confused and so pa- 
thetic, [ had to give up. She assured me she would 
do anything she could and was grateful for my 
friendship, but she also said there were some things 
tied up with promises that she could not break. I 
would have gone further, for like you, Thally, I 
couldn’t see a good reason for trying to help a girl 
who seemed unwilling to help herself, but I finally 
”” she concluded. 

“She must have promised someone to keep a se- 
cret in return for a promise of great importance 
to her,” Glenn figured out. “Some girls are easily 
fooled. But I'll tell you. There’s no use my trying 
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to help at this stage of the game, for it’s all girls’ 
affairs. Suppose I just escape and leave you two 
alone. When you get to a point where you think 
I might help, just raise your right hand, either right 
hand,” he wound up boyishly. 

“And you haven’t even asked me what news J 
had,” pouted Thally. Thally had rare dimples that 
dipped in and out whether she laughed or pouted. 
She was big, strong, loved athletics and loved Carol 
Duncan. Needless to add, Carol Duncan loved her. 

“Tf this news business keeps on we might run a 
news bureau,” Glenn suggested. ‘‘Go ahead, Thal. 
What’s yours?” 

“We may move into that big house The 
Towers ie 

“Not the Haunted Towers?” cried Carol. 

“Yep. Dad says it’s a good buy, including the 
ghosts, and mother has just given in.” 

“How about you?” Glenn asked slyly. 

“Me? Oh, I’m used to ghosts now, so what’s 
a few more among friends? At any rate, my dad 
is a hard-headed business man, you know, and he 
says that property on the very end of the lane will 
run right into a business section some day, and he’s 
alltorst2 

“But the Towers!” ae Carol. ‘“‘Why, that’s 
the wildest ghost story of them all.” 

“I know. But Dad hasn’t bought it yet, so don’t 
get all excited. Maybe mother will back out.” 

The telephone jingled and Thally answered. 

“It’s Mrs. Becket, Carol,’’ she announced as she 
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turned from the phone, ‘“‘and she wants to speak 
to you.” 

It was most unusual for Mrs. Becket to follow 
Carol on the f-hone this way, and when their con- 
versation was over Carol turned to her friends, her 
eyes shining. 

“Cousin Kitty heard all about that flood in the 
window last night,” she began. ‘‘We didn’t want 
her to know anything about it. But she says she 
got Max, the gardener, to go over the entire place 
this afternoon and you’d never guess what he 
found?” 

“Bombs?” suggested Glenn. 

“Something like that,” admitted Carol. “Max 
found four big tin cans with bunches of firecrackers 
under them and a fuse all ready to light!” 

“Firecrackers! How silly!” exclaimed Thally. 

“Wouldn’t sound very silly when they got pop- 
ping in the middle of the night,” Glenn declared. 
“Let’s go over and see the fun. There’s nothing 
I like better than setting off firecrackers.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE TRAP 


Tuey found Mrs. Becket and her friend Virginia 
James, as well as the faithful maid Lizzie Towner, 
all excited about the firecrackers. 

“At Easter time!’ pointed out the former actress, 
Virginia James. And she did not seem to think it 
funny, either. 

‘‘“And Max says they were foreign firecrackers,” 
declared Cousin Kitty. She was not as calm ag 
usual, which meant she must be hiding her excite- 
ment. 

“More foreign stuff?” Glenn broke out, but 
Carol quickly gave him the sign to be careful what 
he said as too many were listening. 

They all were out around the big place and it 
looked a little like a lawn party. After Max had 
found the tin cans it seemed possible someone else 
might find more such stuff, and the way they 
threshed around in their search was pretty hard 
on the tender young grass and on all the other 
almost invisible little growing things. 

To Glenn’s great disappointment Mrs. Becket 
had ordered Max to throw all the firecrackers into 
the lake; she was taking no chances with them. 
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“But we might have been able to find out where 
they came from if we had a look,” he said aside 
to Carol, although she imagined it was more likely 
he would have tried to find out what they sounded 
like in popping off, if he had had such a chance. 

“T really think we ought to have a night watch- 
man on the grounds,” Cousin Kitty proposed to 
Carol. 

“Wherever would we get one around here, guar- 
anteed to stay awake, Cousin Kitty?’ Carol pointed 
out. ‘Besides, watchmen do such stupid things, 
likely they would scare us more often than give 
any real service.” 

“Thought your dad was bringing home a big 
dog,” Thally remarked. 

““He’s bringing a dog but he didn’t say how big. 
But, at any rate J’m not a bit worried,” declared 
Carol. ‘Cereal box warnings, hose deluging and 
firecracker salutes don’t seem very desperate to me,” 
she scoffed. 

“Well, you never know,” Glenn reminded her. 
He might be very brave but he knew things could 
happen. 

“JT think I should stay and visit Carol until Cecy 
comes home,” Thally suggested. ‘It’s much harder 
to scare two girls than one.” 

This seemed like a good idea, and when Mrs. 
Becket complained she was not receiving many visits 
from her girls lately, and thereupon invited those 
present, including Glenn, to tea, the offer was ac- 
cepted. 
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“Wait a sec’,” called out Glenn just as everyone 
was ready to go indoors. ‘Nobody would put fire- 
crackers under a tin can and leave them there.” 

“But they did, didn’t they?” Carol retorted. 

“Looks like it, but they must have been scared 
off before they had a chance to light up.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean,” Cousin Kitty said 
slowly. ‘They would have no reason to leave fire- 
crackers under a tin with that piece of cord ready 
to light. Suppose it had rained? Or even the 
heavy dew would have destroyed them.” 

“Exactly,” spoke Virginia James in her rich, full 
voice—it always made Carol think of one of the 
big full organ tones. “They evidently were 
scared off.” 

“Lizzie came out to close the gate after Max 
left,” Cousin Kitty recalled, ‘“‘and she said she 
heard a scrambling in the bushes. But Lizzie has 
never got over last winter’s ghost, you know, so we 
don’t pay a lot of attention to her continual alarms,” 
Mrs. Becket smilingly declared. 

“You think they'll come back, Glenn?” Carol 
hurried the real question along. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised. Let’s lay a trap for 
them.” 

“How?” more than one voice asked. 

“Well, Mrs. Becket, if you will leave it to me, 
I'll promise not to do any damage “ 

“Nor to injure anyone?” 

‘No, my plan wouldn’t injure a hop-toad. All 
right ?” 
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That was sufficient guarantee, and with one trip 
to town, Glenn came back, as he said, ‘“‘all set.” 

The girls were phoning home, Thally to say she 
would be home in time to take her mother to the 
movies, and Carol to tell Rachel she would run 
over in a very little while to see the new dog. She 
also spoke to her father assuring him that nothing 
but Cousin Kitty’s nerves and Miss Virginia’s en- 
treaties had caused her to wait as long as this to 
see the interesting addition to their little family, 
namely a watchdog. 

“Is he big?” Carol asked. 

“Fairly,” her father replied. 

“What color?” 

“Sort of curly birch,” teased her father. 

“And where are we going to keep him?” 

“You wait; we'll have an architect draw up 
plans—” and so their affectionate little nonsense 
left Carol without any real new dog information 
after all her questions. 

Glenn had made many trips back and forth, to 
and from the gravel walk alongside of which, under 
a big bush, the tin cans had been found. The spot 
was not far from the outside gate where a curve 
in the grounds brought the gate to the most con- 
venient distance from the rear of the big house. 
It was the tradesmen’s entrance but very generally 
used, being so much nearer the house than the big 
curving drive that led from the front arch. 

“We'd better stay indoors and keep out of 
sight,’’ Glenn said, “if we want to catch our prey.” 
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“No bear trap?” queried Carol, jokingly. 

“Not even a fly trap,”’ Glenn assured them. 

First they waited and watched from dark win- 
dows, but as nothing happened they all gradually 
became interested in something else, all but Glenn. 
He just stuck by that rear window in the dining 
room, slunk so low in his chair that only his eyes 
came above the line of glass high enough to see 
out of doors. 

The girls were talking of their Spring Sing-fest, 
a topic dear to Mrs. Becket’s musical mind, when 
suddenly Glenn jumped up 

“Wait!” he said, just as ae they had not all been 
waiting. 

The next moment there was a snap-snap—and 
such a succession of snaps that every one was at the 
window in time to see the sparks fly. 

And did they fly! 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Thally. 

“Hush, come along!’’ Glenn ordered under his 
breath, and he with the two girls bolted out the 
door just as a cry, certainly a child’s cry, pierced 
the air. 

“Oh, Glenn!” Carol called out angrily, “what 
have you done?” 

‘Now, don’t get excited. No one is hurt. It’s 
just my kind of firecrackers.” 

As they breathlessly raced along they saw a trail 
of sparklets lighting up the drive like blazing little 
flowers, and in the midst of this queer fire-track a 
small form lay, kicking and yelling. 
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“Lemme be! Lemme be! I didn’t do——” 

“It’s a little colored boy!” exclaimed Thally, who 
was the first to reach the squirming figure. 

“Get up, kid!’ Glenn yelled at the youngster, 
who was still kicking and screaming, although the 
sparklets had passed him and were snapping along 
in a pretty little fiery line toward the gate. 

“T didn’t—do nuttin’ 

“Who said you did?” Carol tried to quiet him. 
“Get up. There’s nothing the matter with you.” 

“Ts too. I’se all burned up with them there fire- 
crackers “ 

By this time they realized what had happened. 
Glenn had set this “‘trap” of sparklets for whoever 
might come back for the firecrackers and the small, 
scared boy had been “caught” in the trap. 

“They started off as soon as he stepped on one,” 
Glenn was laughingly telling the girls. ‘They 
couldn’t hurt any one; they’re only homemade 
sparklets.” 

“But this boy, hold him, Glenn,” Carol called, 
for the boy was on his feet now and all set to run. 
“T think I’ve seen him before,’’ she ventured, no 
longer laughing at the youngster’s comical antics. 

“Sure I’ll hold him,’”’ Glenn answered. ‘‘He’s got 
to tell us all about those firecrackers 2 

“T didn’t do nothin’, Mister, hones’. I 
didn’t” 

“But you put those firecrackers under the tin 
cans last night, didn’t you?” snapped Glenn. 

“T did but I didn’t——” 
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‘Who told you to put them there?” pursued 
Glenn without giving the boy a chance to breathe. 

“Oh, let him sit here on the bench,” Carol sug- 
gested. ‘‘He’s too scared to know what he’s 
saying.” 

So the ragged little fellow gratefully squatted 
down on the garden bench by the path. 

Mrs. Becket and Miss Virginia had taken cour- 
age to come out since the sparklets stopped sput- 
tering and with her big flash light trained on the 
still frightened boy, Mrs. Becket stood there, seem- 
ingly almost as surprised as he was. 

For a few minutes each one of the group seemed 
to feel his or her question to the boy would solve 
the mystery, but he just kept declaring ‘“‘he did and 
he didn’t,” until Carol said to Glenn: 

“Suppose we take him down the path away from 
the smoke. He may get his nerve back and we 
can tell the others all about it later.” 

They all seemed to understand that Carol had 
a real reason for this, and when Mrs. Becket had 
given Glenn the flash light in case there would be 
need for it, she, with Miss Virginia and Thally, 
went back to the house. Glenn had the boy’s arm, 
holding it fast lest he take a notion to duck, as 
Carol led the way toward the back gate. 

All the while the boy was muttering and stutter- 
ing until Carol almost pitied him. But Glenn held 
tight to the wiggling arm and led his captive to 
a little rustic summerhouse near the gate. 

“We're not going to hurt you,’ Glenn began, 
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“but we want you to tell us the truth.’ At that the 
small arm felt a tighter hold upon it. ‘Who told 
you to put those firecrackers there?” 

“I dunno, who ’twas. I was just comin’ along 
an’ he came along an’ he ast me.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T doan know who he is.” 

“Never saw him before in your life? Sure?” 

woute.~-Y essir, yessir, sure.” 

“But I saw you once before,’ Carol broke in. 
“T saw you bring a letter up to Willow Cave. That 
was you, wasn’t it?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
SNIB 


THE boy finally admitted he had taken the letter 
addressed to Lady Beautiful up to the Willow 
Cave and “‘put it under a stone by a brier bush that 
had a white rag tied on it.” But he stoutly de- 
clared he did not know the ‘“‘feller’’ who gave him 
a quarter for doing it. 

‘Was he the same fellow that hired you to set 
off the firecrackers?” Glenn asked. 

“Yessir, I guess so.” 

“But do you know?” Carol tried to make him 
realize what he was saying. 

“No sir, I means no lady, I doesn’t know.” 

It seemed hopeless to expect this trembling, shiv- 
ering little urchin either to remember or to think 
straight. He answered every question put to him 
either “‘yes” or “no,” according to the way he felt 
he was expected to answer. If Glenn said, “You 
did, didn’t you?” he would answer “Yessir, I sure 
did.” And if Carol would say, “You didn’t see 
him, did you?” he would answer, ‘‘No, miss, I never 
did.” Both questions differently put might really 
mean exactly the same thing, but his answer was 
always aimed to please. 
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Finally, Carol whispered to Glenn that the boy 
seemed afraid of him, and for him to walk away 
while she tried it alone. Glenn strutted off as if some 
important matter demanded his immediate attention. 

Carol began by saying a few pleasant little things 
to the boy to put him at his ease if possible, but 
his ready laugh only added to his seeming incom- 
petence, 

_ “What’s your name, sonny?” Carol started off 
bravely. 

“Snib,” he answered quickly. 

“Snib? That can’t be your real name.” 

“Yess’m, ’tis.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“They says I snibbies.” 

“Oh, I see,” laughed Carol, realizing that snibby 
meant to take things. “But what is your home 
name?” 

“George Washington Rush.” There was power 
in that name if not in “Snib,”” and the small boy 
seemed to know it. 

“Now, George,” Carol began again, “just tell 
me this. Who gave you that letter to bring up to 
the Willow Cave?” ' 

““A fella. I was out wid my papers an’ he kotched 
me, an’ he says take dis to de hole in de ground. 
Den, he ’splains it’s de cave.” 

That was quite a lot for George Washington to 
say, and he jumped up from the bench so quickly 
after saying it, that Carol had to grab his arm to 
keep him from running away. 
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But further questioning brought out little more. 
He claimed he was passing “‘this here gate las’ night 
and a fella ast him to put de tin cans under a bush 
near de house an’ light ’em, an’ he didn’t get a 
chanct to light ’em because somebody was at de 
back do’.” 

In spite of the difficulty in questioning him, how- 
ever, Carol realized this foolish little child was the 
only one she might ever hope to help her, in bring- 
ing about the capture of whoever it was who was 
pursuing Vera and trying to scare her, Carol. 

After a few more attempts to get him to talk she 
called Glenn back and between them they bargained 
with the boy, promising him more money than the 
“fella” would pay him if he would come to them 
whenever anyone asked him to go to the Willow 
Cave with letters, or to sneak around the estate 
of Oak Lodge for any purpose whatsoever. 

When George was finally allowed to scamper off, 
he had fifty cents in his uncertain pocket, but he 
kept his hand on it to fool the big hole there. 

By the time Glenn and Carol went into Mrs. 
Becket’s house again, Thally had left to take her 
mother to the movies, and the ladies were anxiously 
waiting to hear the story of the small colored boy. 

In the end Carol succeeded in convincing Cousin 
Kitty that there probably would be no further at- 
tempt made to scare them, and that a night watch- 
man would not be necessary. 

‘““We haven’t seen your dog yet,’’ Glenn reminded 
her, and this was a signal for her immediate return 
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to her own home where she found Rachel and her 
father in solemn conclave. Rachel thought the dog 
should be kept under the kitchen window because 
that was so low and easy to climb in, while Mr. 
Duncan thought he should be kept in the garage 
because Carol was apt to come in late sometimes 
and a person might be in hiding there. 

“But isn’t he—lovely! Carol was exclaiming. 
‘““Wherever did you get him?” 

“At fire headquarters. He was lost, it seems,” 
her father answered, patting the surprised buff and 
white collie as he talked. 

“But will he watch?” Glenn asked. ‘He seems 
too gentle.” 

“Oh, that’s only because he’s so glad to get into 
a home, isn’t it, Ginger?’ asked Carol’s father. 

“Ts Ginger his name?” she wanted to know. 

““Haven’t an idea. But Rachel said he was gin- 
ger color. You may name him,” her father sug- 
gested. 

“Better wait until you see whether he acts like 
ginger or—sugar,” Glenn remarked. “It would be 
awful to call a dog Ginger if he had no pep in him; 
wouldn’t it? Perhaps Taffy would be better.” 

“Oh, I love Taffy, anyway,” exclaimed Carol, 
who was now down beside the surprised dog, look- 
ing into his eyes and twisting the long shaggy hairs 
back from his ears. She looked like the old-fash- 
ioned picture called Playmates, only Carol was not 
exactly a bare-legged baby like the fat child in the 
picture. ‘‘Let’s call him Taffy,” she continued. 
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“He’s exactly the color of a good taffy pull.” 

“And let’s keep him néar the kitchen,” put in 
Rachel, “‘for that’s where those strange people come 
making out they’re looking for food.” 

“Exactly,” said Glenn, “when they are looking 
for open windows to shoot garden hoses into.” 

So Taffy was finally petted and warned to look 
out for strangers, while Carol’s father followed 
Rachel to the cellar door, where temporarily a big 
pasteboard box was turned into comfortable 
quarters for him. The old green carpet from the 
little shed was contributed by Rachel, and Carol 
suggested they use the big green fern dish for his 
food since it matched the carpet. 

And that was that, including the new dog whose 
name was Taffy. 

Matters were progressing to the extent, at least, 
of meeting the suspicious persons on their own 
terms, should they drop around again, but there 
was something much more serious worrying Carol. 
It was Vera. She felt the girl was fast reaching the 
end of her strange endurance, and that something 
important was bound to happen soon. 

“If J am getting all this attention from them,” 
she pointed out to Glenn as he was leaving, ‘“‘what 
about Vera?” 

“Heard from her lately?” 

“Not very lately. You see, I’ve been quite busy,” 
Carol reminded Glenn. “But I’m going to go out 
there soon. You and I were to explore the cave, 
remember ?” 
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“Sure thing. Just set the time, young lady, and 
I'll go out there booted and spurred to fight your 
sneaky bandits. They must be sneaky or they 
wouldn’t prey on girls.” 

“I think so too. But tell me, Glenn, what made 
all the fireworks around little George Washington, 
otherwise known as Snib? I'll never forget seeing 
that youngster lying there kicking, with the little 
sparklets exploding all around him.” 

‘““Wasn’t it funny? Guess he thought he had 
fallen into Kingdom Come. Why, the fireworks 
were a little chemical preparation I bought for 
twenty-five cents at the drug store. It was just 
scattered on bits of paper and one lighted another 
after he stepped on the first one.” 

They laughed heartily over it all and Carol asked 
again what Glenn thought of the youngster’s clue. 
He had said it was a young man who hired him to 
deliver letters and that it was a young man who 
asked him to set off the firecrackers for twenty-five 
cents. This coupled with the testimony of Old 
Mary in the police station, that it was a young man 
who tossed the blueprint into the ash can, was 
clearly enough a clue that would have to be followed 
until they might find that mysterious young man. 

“Of course,” Carol was concluding her conversa- 
tion with Glenn, “that makes it look a lot like fol- 
lowing the Forbidden Trail.” 

“You mean Vera is thinking of running 
away ” 

“No, I don’t. Vera is only a girl and not as silly 
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as all that. But she must have some mysterious 
motive in meeting some young man or accepting his 
letters,” she reflected. 

“Maybe they trap foxes in the cave and split the 
skin profits,” Glenn laughingly suggested. “At any 
rate, let’s go tomorrow and look the thing over; 
just you and me. If we had Thally along we might 
attract too much attention, and we will have to work 
very cautiously not to get old Marah after our 
scalps.” 

“All right, we’ll go tomorrow directly after class. 
In the meantime I must get acquainted with our 
new do 7 

“Thought Thally was going to stay with you to- 
night.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t let her. We'll be all right with 
Towser on guard.” 

“Towser? That’s better than Taffy. Taffy is 
kind of sickish,’”’ Glenn remarked because he was 
a boy. 

“All right, he’ll be Towser then,” Carol agreed. 
And they finally said good-night. 

But exploring the cave the next afternoon took 
on a very different aspect from what either Glenn 
or Carol had expected. 

Carol was just finishing her Latin and was get- 
ting ready to leave her class, when a girl from an- 
other class came in with a message from the office. 

There was someone outside waiting to see Miss 
Duncan. 

For a moment a sense of fear engulfed Carol. 
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Could anything have happened to her father? Or 
to Cecy? Why hadn’t a phone message been 
sent in 

“They say it is very urgent,” the girl told Carol’s 
teacher, “‘and would like Miss Duncan to hurry.” 

That was enough. Carol did hurry. Instantly 
she was ready for the street and had left her books 
behind, before Thally had had a chance even to ask 
a single question. 

“Tl let you know,” was all Carol said to her 
chum as she rushed out into the corridor and down 
the broad stairs that led to the big double doors. 

A car was drawn up to the walk. And in it she 
recognized Miss Marah Splartier. 


CHAPTER XVII 
VERA GONE 


“VerRA! Vera!” was the thought flashing through 
Carol’s mind, as she hurried to the car at the curb. 
Something had happened to Vera. 

A strange man, the driver, put his hand to the 
car door and opened it from the inside. Miss 
Splartier almost grabbed Carol as she stepped in. 

“Oh, my dear child!” gasped the excited woman, 
“she’s gone! My darling little girl—is—gone!” 

The man at the wheel turned to ask where he 
should go now. 

“I don’t know, why go anywhere? We have 
looked and looked i 

A wave of genuine sympathy swept over Carol as 
she looked at poor Miss Splartier. Her skin was a 
pale yellow, her dyed hair fell in wisps around her 
eyes and her usually gaudy attire was entirely lack- 
ing, her garb being a heavy old brown coat and an 
equally old brown velvet hat, that had long ago 
lost its shape and its lustre. 

‘“T’m so sorry,” murmured Carol, instinctively 
taking the fluttering hand. ‘But I’m sure she’ll be 
all right.” 
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“Do you know?” the woman asked eagerly. “I 
felt you would know - 

“But I don’t know. I haven’t seen Vera in 
days,”’ Carol hurried to say. 

“But she had such confidence in you, she must 
have told you her secrets.” 

“No, she didn’t. The man is waiting. Where 
shall I tell him to drive to?” 

“T don’t know; it all seems so useless.” The 
hand Miss Splartier raised to her eyes was trem- 
bling violently. 

“Suppose I call for a friend, Glenn Garrison. 
He is out of his class now and we could better 
search with him along,’ Carol suggested. She 
wanted somebody else with her. 

“Search? Where?” 

““Where was she last?” 

“She left an unwritten note just begun. I mean 
a paper and pencil with merely a line—”’ Miss 
Splartier gulped back a sob. ‘““I’om,” she said to 
the man, “drive us back home.” 

Carol felt her position was rather hazardous, but 
she would not oppose Miss Splartier by going for 
Glenn against her-wishes, so, as they rode along, 
she did what she could to ask only the kindest ques- 
tions and make only the most encouraging sugges- 
tions. 

“But it must have been my fault,’’ moaned the 
_ woman. “I must have driven her away! And I 
was trying to save her!” 

“Don’t worry so; perhaps she may even be back 
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now,” Carol said. ‘When did you—when did 
she go?” 

“T didn’t miss her until noon, but I don’t know 
when she went. I thought she was around as usual 
or had gone to Mr. Hutton’s. But no one has seen 
her since—last night!” 

“Had she slept in her bed?” 

“Zulka couldn’t tell. The bed is often tossed up. 
Tom, is that a strange car in the drive?” 

“Yes, Miss, it is,” Tom answered, as he drew up 
back of the black coupé. 

“Tt’s Mr. Hutton’s car. Oh, I’m so glad some- 
one is here to help.” 

And Carol was glad too. Being a friend of 
Vera’s did not explain just why the aunt had driven 
to Carol’s school, rushed her from class and driven 
her out here, as if Carol were in any way respon- 
sible for the girl’s disappearance. She knew better 
than to suspect such a motive in Miss Splartier’s 
queer actions, and when she remembered that day 
long ago when the woman, then a stranger to Carol, 
had stopped her and begged her to help keep Vera 
from that cave, this appeal today when Vera was 
actually gone, did not seem so strange. 

‘She just thinks I know all about it, I suppose,” 
was Carol’s thought as she followed the excited 
woman up the steps into the old castle. 

Zulka, the maid, met them at the door, her lips 
drawn tight and her sunken eyes peering out of dirty 
glasses with a look decidedly unfriendly toward 
Carol. 
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‘““Who’s here?” demanded her mistress. ‘Have 
you heard anythin . 

“Mr. Hutton’s man is here. I have heard noth- 
ing but every minute that telephone bell,’ the 
woman answered in such precise English that Carol 
wondered from what nation she had really come. 

When they entered the living room Miss Splar- 
tier talked so fast to Mr. Hutton’s man—he was 
one of the surveyors, Carol understood—that the 
young man could hardly answer her questions. Mr. 
Hutton, he said, had gone to the city, but he had 
phoned him to come out immediately, and see if 
anything could be done to help Miss Splartier. 

“Done! Done!” snapped Miss _ Splartier. 
“Where is she? Where can she have gone!” and 
this emotion was too tragic to express anything but 
the deepest anguish. 

Carol tried to say a word to Mr. Guthrie, for 
that, she learned, was the young man’s name, and 
finally they decided to look over Vera’s room for 
possible clues. Miss Splartier had begged Carol to 
do this, and she had reluctantly agreed. But sup- 
pose they found letters? Vera had told Carol 
about some secret letters there. 

“She always wrote at the old desk. It has been 
in my family for years and I gave it to the dear 
child when she came here.” Tears, real tears, were 
streaming down the white, sunken cheeks now, and 
Carol’s heart was filled with pity for the forsaken 
woman. 

Mr. Guthrie’s naturally flushed face was now 
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painfully red, as he followed Carol step by step in 
the search of that abandoned room. Carol just 
could not bring herself to pull things apart there in 
the presence of this stranger, and she knew that he 
was more anxious to be excused than even she could 
have been to save Vera’s privacy. 

“Mr. Hutton will be home himself tomorrow,” 
he tried to beg off, as Miss Splartier yanked the 
mattress from Vera’s bed and ordered Carol to pull 
the mattress cover loose so they might see if any 
papers had been hidden there. 

Carol could hardly help smiling at that order. 
What girl would hide letters or papers in a mattress 
cover? Better to have stuffed them in the sewing 
table, Carol thought. 

But they managed to go through the room some- 
how, as Carol’s heart grew heavier and her fear 
deepened for the fate of the girl who had been so 
alone here, in this room, so alone and perhaps so 
desperate. 

The piece of paper taken from the desk, which 
Miss Splartier had called the unwritten note, was 
just a.piece of paper with “Dear Aunty, If anything 
should happen to me—” written across the top. 
Whether Vera had started to write and been called 
away, or what had actually happened after she had 
begun, could not possibly be guessed at. But the 
words showed that she had feared something might 
happen to her, 

There was the new hat in its box on the closet 
shelf, there were dresses neatly hung, coats, shoes 
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all in order. The dresser, a rare Empress piece, 
stood lonely and severe, lacking that litter of little 
things so dear to the hearts of all young girls, but 
the chaste cut glass vase stood with its fresh jonquils 
and small sprays of lilies of the valley, so fresh, so 
fragrant they all but took Carol’s breath away. 

“She must have gathered these flowers yester- 
day,” Carol said, to break that funereal spell of the 
living flowers with their mute and secret message. 

“Yes, she gathered fresh flowers every day,” 
sighed the aunt. She had crumpled down in Vera’s 
chintz covered chair and was looking more dis- 
consolate every minute. Carol was afraid she 
would really collapse. 

The telephone ringing so incessantly finally 
brought the searchers down to the first floor again, 
and Carol breathed a sigh of relief as she closed the 
door on poor Vera’s lonely room. It seemed to her 
now she had been doing nothing else but spying on 
Vera ever since this story of the Forbidden Trail 
had come to light. 

Could it be possible that the dreaded influence 
had actually fallen upon Veronica Flint? 

Carol was answering the telephone. It was ask- 
ing the same question repeatedly: 

‘Had they heard anything from Miss Flint? 
Were there any clues } 

‘Don’t answer,” begged Miss Marah. “It may 
be those dreadful reporters.” 

So Carol did the best she could to please Miss 


Splartier and to answer the phone noncommittally. 
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Mr. Guthrie had gone; Carol longed to call 
Thally or Glenn or someone. She was getting more 
nervous herself every minute. 

When a quick ring at the bell was answered by 
Zulka, who said the doctor had come, Carol knew 
she could now escape, for the doctor would proceed 
to do what he could to ease Miss Splartier’s nerves. 

“But do come back, dear,” the woman begged as 
Carol was leaving. “I feel you are the only one 
who can help me. And won’t you let the man 
drive you?” 

Carol thanked her but declined. Then she prom- 
ised to come back, but she was indeed glad to get 
away. The old house, always unpleasant and 
threatening to Carol, had grown actually sinister 
now, and as she started to walk toward the road 
that would bring her to the bus line she stopped 
suddenly in full view of that treacherous cave. 

“There’s where the secret lies,” she almost said 
aloud. ‘The Forbidden Trail is only a myth used 
to cover up the real trail, whatever it may lead to.” 

She was so near the old cave, its path touching 
the one that led to the bus, that Carol felt drawn to 
go nearer. 

What could have become of Vera? Had that 
mysterious young man who had given the little 
colored boy the letter lured her here to find another 
missive, perhaps? Had her remark to Mr. Hutton 
about the possibility of her father having perished 
in a stranger’s camp anything to do with it? Had 
she not asked Mr. Hutton if a man from strange 
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lands might have brought here with him a message 
from her father, when he knew he could not re- 
cover from the accident to his expedition? These 
questions flooded Carol’s mind but their answers 
were not there. 

“I know Vera must have done some very foolish 
things,’ Carol was admitting to herself as she 
seemed to be counting her steps toward that black 
hole which was the door to the cave, ‘‘but I am sure 
she must have felt she was doing something that 
only she, the daughter of her famous father, 
could do.” __ 

Carol stopped and stared fixedly at the black hole 
that must open the way to the blacker cave. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A TERRIBLE PLIGHT 


WHEN Veronica Flint had gone out from the old 
castle that morning it was barely daylight. All 
night long she had either sat by her window or 
tossed sleeplessly on the bed, not troubling to un- 
dress nor to turn back the bed covers. 

She had been watching from her window a light 
moving about the cave. She suspected the prowlers 
were searching there for her father’s treasures, the 
rare sort of brilliant little stones she had all her life 
heard were to be found there. So strong had been 
her father’s faith in this rare geological specimen 
that the very expedition he had gone out with into 
the peril of undiscovered lands had in its aims a 
search for similar stones. If only in those foreign 
mountains he could procure a specimen to compare 
with those to be found in the Willow Cave, his own 
cave and the scene of his early romance, more than 
a fortune would have been made. A new claim in 
American mines might result in so important a dis- 
covery. This, rather than the wealth it might bring 
to himself and his family, was the scientist’s flaming 
ambition. 

The secret had been zealously guarded. Not 
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even Marah Splartier in her outbursts of temper 
had ever mentioned it; neither did Mr. Hutton re- 
fer to it when he talked of the cave to Veronica. 
Dr. Flint’s secret hope was indeed held sacred by 
the few persons who knew of it, and the cave was 
only regarded as an abandoned ice-house for the old 
castle at one end, and an abandoned and uninter- 
esting quarry at the other. 

But lately something had happened in Veronica’s 
otherwise quiet, too quiet life. Something startling, 
thrilling, which had added a new secret to that al- 
ready in her keeping. 

Even now as she walked away from that big, 
dark house in the early morning she refused to bring 
up that secret in her own mind. She checked it 
back, refused to face it, for she now feared she had 
been deceived in ever believing in it. Since the night 
raid on Carol’s room, when some coward had 
drenched her things with water from the garden 
hose, and even earlier when that old woman had so 
frightened both girls when she stole the useless 
blueprint, in Mr. Hutton’s office, Vera had lost faith 
in a promise solemnly given and was now wonder- 
ing how much longer she should keep her own 
promise given in return. She dared not risk the loss 
her broken promise would precipitate. 

“T couldn’t even tell Carol,” she was thinking. 
“What shall I do if ever I do—have to tell them!” 

She stepped noiselessly over the familiar little 
stones on the narrow path—no one in the house 
must hear or see her going there. 
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Within a few feet of the cave she saw that the 
young grass had lately been trodden down, and, as 
she expected, she found bits of wire, bits of wood, 
shavings, very tiny bits of many things but they 
showed plainly that someone had been working 
there during the night. 

“Every time that light flashed and I saw it, I sup- 
pose they came out here for something,” she re- 
flected, ‘“‘and when that car chugged off just at dawn 
they were driving away.” 

She took from the pocket of her flannel coat her 
own flash light. It was new and a big one. 

Without hesitating she stepped under the stone 
arch that formed the door to the cave. Was she 
fearless because her father had been fearless? So 
unable to cope with human troubles, these hard, 
cruel rocks and the darkness of that cave held no 
threat for Veronica Flint. She had been in here 
many times before, but not lately; not since her 
aunt had spoiled all this natural beauty to her with 
that sentimental term the ‘Forbidden Trail.” 

Fascinated again by that sanctuary, the girl went 
deeper into the darkness. She had need for her 
flash now, and its spurt of light threw weird out- 
lines on the rocks that made a ceiling where the ar- 
tificial brick left off. 

She was looking for something, feeling with her 
feet in the murky damp ground so bespattered with 
jagged stones and flint-like debris, and looking over- 
head in the ceiling that now became more and more 
cave-like, more and more threatening. 
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“I know they must have been working in here,” 
she assured herself, ‘“‘and I know I can find out what 
they were doing.” 

Only a girl and a frail girl at that, her red gold 
hair clinging in damp ringlets about her serious 
young face, which showed in the glimmer of the 
flash light, she was pushing on, determined to dis- 
cover, to explore, to solve at least one part of the 
old and precious mystery. 

A scurrying in the blackest corner where mud was 
oozing and dripping over the rocks betrayed the 
location of the “rat-hole.” For years youngsters 
had been warned away by threats of that poisonous 
rat-hole, but Veronica wasn’t afraid. A few flashes 
of her light at the corner was her only protest. She 
knew the rats would run, and they did. 

Snakes! Perhaps, but in spite of them she must 
find out what work was being done in her father’s 
cave, and that determination was stronger than any 
fears, any thoughts of danger. 

The thought of possible snakes held Vera back, 
but only for a moment. Grimly she recalled some- 
thing of her natural history. 

“IT seem to remember,” she murmured, “that 
snakes follow rats or do rats follow snakes? Any- 
how, maybe they’ll be so interested in each other 
that they won’t bother me. I’m going on!” 

She took a few steps forward, illuminating her 
uncertain path with flashes from her electric torch. 
Then she turned to look back. The way was still 
open for a retreat. She must always keep that in 
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view—a way out—a way back over, perhaps, the 
forbidden trail. Was this it? 

Again she faced the unknown depths of the cave 
which, most unexpectedly, had assumed mysterious 
phases. Cautiously and carefully Vera advanced. 
The uncertain trail was rough, strewn with loose 
rocks and with little puddles of water which she 
managed to avoid. 

She came to a turn in the rock tunnel and edged 
around it. To her surprise she found that this part 
of the cave suddenly narrowed. Before she realized 
it she was within a branch tunnel, like a cloakroom 
in some mansion. It branched off from the main 
cave. How far it extended she could not guess. 

“T was never in this far,” she murmured. ‘This 
is a new and strange part of the cave for me. I 
wonder what it means?” 

Her heart was pounding hard and her couragé 
began to ooze away again. But she got a grip of 
her nerves and, with a grim tightening of her lips 
and a firmer grasp of her flash light, stepped for- 
ward into the black and silent unknown. 

She paused a moment. Then she spoke aloud: 

“Life or death, I must go on!” 

Focusing the gleam of her light on the ground 
that her feet might not stumble, she struggled des- 
perately on. 

If her light should fail—. But she remembered 
that there were fresh batteries in it. 

The light must not fail. 

As if to test it and her own courage at the same 
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time, Vera went forward a little farther and then 
snapped off the switch. The resulting gloom 
seemed to strike her in the face like a blow from a 
velvet sledge. She gasped and another horrid 
thought came to her. 

“Bats! If there are bats here? Bats live in dark 
caves— Oh——!” 

Her fingers fumbled for the switch of her little 
electric torch but, for a moment, she could not lo- 
cate it. She glanced up instinctively as if to fight 
off any of the horrid bats that might be flitting 
about. But she heard no swishing of the furry 
wings nor the mice-like squeaks of the creatures that 
are neither one thing nor another—outcasts 
from all. 

And then, before she could turn on her light her 
eyes caught what she could not at first credit but 
what was, unmistakably, a gleam of daylight com- 
ing into the anteroom of the cave through a small 
opening on the right side, near the juncture of the 
curving, rocky roof with the irregular, upright wall. 

“A hole—a hole out to the open,” Vera mur- 
mured. “What a strange cave!” Then, as her eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness unilluminated by 
her torch and she saw, more plainly, the chink 
through which daylight filtered, she observed some- 


- thing else. 


“A wire!” she exclaimed. ‘“There’s a wire lead- 
ing down into the cave through this outside hole! 
Somebody has been trying to wire the cave for elec- 
tricity!” 


CHAPTER XIX 
DARK AS DEATH 


Tue discovery was so surprising that, for a mo- 
ment, it unnerved her and she began to tremble. 
The discovery meant so much. It meant—but with 
a wildly fluttering heart Vera did not try to follow 
that line of reasoning. She wanted to make sure 
that what she saw was really an insulated electric 
wire. 

Without switching on her flash she reached up 
and managed to get hold of the end of the dangling 
wire. It seemed to be loose, and as she gently 
pulled, it sagged down into her hands so that to 
prevent a loop of it falling around her she took a 
few steps forward, going farther away from the 
narrow entrance to that strange anteroom of the 
main cave. The opening through which the wire 
led seemed to be larger now and considerably more 
natural light came through. 

“I must find out where this wire goes,” thought 
the girl. 

She pulled harder on it and then, so suddenly that 
it seemed to cause her heart to stop beating, there 
echoed behind her the unmistakable sound of sliding 
rock and earth. 
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Tn an instant she realized that in pulling on the 
wire she had started from above, in the earth and 
stones made slippery by seeping water, a slide that 
had made her a prisoner—locked her in that small 
branch tunnel leading off from the main cave. 

Her ears were nearly deafened by the grinding 
of rocks, the rattle of gravel and the booming echo 
as a great mass of earth slid down behind her. 
Then the sound of the slide was hushed in a slither- 
ing murmur of soft, mucky earth that seemed in- 
tended to seal up hermetically every last crack or 
crevice through which air might come or which she 
might enlarge to escape through. 

Her momentarily paralyzed heart started beating 
again—pounding like a hammer within her, and she 
managed to breathe once more though in short nerv- 
ous gulping gasps. The darkness was all about her 
like a funereal pall. 

With trembling fingers she found the switch of 
her torch and flashed it on. The little glimmer of 
daylight from the hole through which the wire led 
had been obliterated. As for the wire, it had been 
snatched from her fingers by the clutch of the land- 
slide she herself had brought down back of her— 
sealing her in the cave. 

Then came a natural reaction when, scarcely re- 


-alizing it, Vera heard herself calling wildly: 


“Help! Helpi Help!” 

The resounding blows on her ears of the boom- 
ing echo of her voice startled her into silence. And 
that silence was followed, a moment later, by an- 
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other clatter and clash of falling earth and stones. 
The imprisoned girl realized then, what she had 
read of, more than once, that to call in a cave 
when a fall of rock has occurred was dangerous. 
The least vibration of air would bring down more 
of the loosely-suspended shale, rock, gravel and 
dirt. She dared not call again—the echoes of help 
might bring death. 

“Oh, but what shall I do?” 

Now in a panic of fear Vera whispered this fate- 
ful question. She feared to move lest the lightest 
step would bring down more of the rocks—this time 
perhaps upon her head. Luckily the first slide had 
occurred far enough back of her to preclude any 
injury, though some small stones had rolled from 
the sliding mass to her very feet. 

Then something, perhaps the memory of her 
father who may have been in danger like this more 
than once, strengthened the girl and she found her- 
self more calmly pointing her light at the bound- 
aries of her cave prison. She stood perfectly still 
realizing that the slightest false step would surely 
add to her danger. But, as no more of the terrify- 
ing sliding of earth and rocks followed her first 
call, Vera began to take heart. She took long 
breaths and was reassured to find that the air re- 
mained fresh and pure. 

“At least I’m not to be smothered to death,” she 
told herself with a nervous catch in her throat. She 
realized that though the hole through which the 
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wire entered had been sealed, air was coming into 
this branch cavern from some other source. 

Now, if ever, she must keep a cool head. She 
must not fail nor for a single moment forget the 
inescapable peril of her imprisonment. She prayed 
as, in a flash of intuition, she felt she knew how 
her father must have felt in the prison from which 
he had found no escape. 

“But, Daddy,” she heard herself murmuring, “I 
don’t want to die! Let me live to finish your 
work. ie 

It seemed as if a little wind swept pityingly 
through that cruel cave as these thoughts surged 
through the congealed terror freezing her brain. 
How terrible for a girl to die there alone! 

“There is air coming in here!”’ she whispered. 
“Good fresh air and it cools my cheeks. It is com- 
ing from somewhere ahead of me. That means this 
part of the cave must extend farther. 

“T can’t go back the way I came in—that passage 
is blocked by the slide I pulled down when I touched 
the wire. But perhaps I can go forward and get 
out that way. There must be more entrances to 
this cave than anyone knows. Except, perhaps, 
those who put the wire here.” 

Letting her electric torch guide her, Vera took 
several steps forward, carefully and cautiously at 
first, to make sure her progress would not bring 
down more rocks upon her. But nothing happened 
and her courage went up another notch. 
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“I must fight my way out of this!” she breathed. 
“Oh, Daddy, if you can know where I am, guide 
me now!” 

In moments of great danger only those emotions 
which are an actual part of human existence can be 
felt. Small things of life are wiped out as if by an 
ocean wave surging upon the shore. As this thought 
came to Vera she imagined she heard the splashing 
of water and for a second did not know whether 
it was actual or a part of her emotion. But as she 
stood and listened she knew it was real water trick- 
ling over the rocky floor of her dungeon. 

“T have air and water to follow,” she told her- 
self. ‘It is not so bad after all.” 

On and on she struggled, faster and less care- 
fully now, for she was some distance from the slid- 
ing barrier that had made her a prisoner, and the 
roof of the cave, as she noted when she flashed her 
light above her head, seemed sure and solid. 

It was still pitch black as she proved when, for a 
moment, she shut off her light. The resulting dark- 
ness struck her like some vast, ebony hand, and in a 
flutter of fear she brought back the heartening elec- 
tric gleam. 

She found this part of the strange cave narrow- 
ing. The side walls and the roof seemed closing in 
on her but she kept on. It was her only hope. 
Now and again she stopped and flashed her torch on 
each side of her to discover if there were any other 
branching tunnels or passages but saw none. She 
must keep on. 
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Slipping, sliding, stumbling, now walking over 
rough, sharp and jagged rocks, and again splashing 
her way along what seemed an underground brook, 
Vera Flint progressed toward what? She did not 
know. 

“But I’ve got to keep on!” she reasoned. ‘“There 
is no escape from behind—my only chance is ahead 
—and what that chance is, who knows?” 

The air remained fresh, however, and there was 
even an occasional breeze, slight but enough to show 
there was good circulation. She would not smother 
nor die of thirst for the murmur of water was con- 
stant. 

She stooped and, making a cup of one hand as she 
flashed the torch on the little cave stream, drank 
and cooled her parched mouth and throat. The 
water was clean and sweet and she was thankful. 

Then grim fear clutched her heart once more as 
she came to a place where the tunnel narrowed un- 
til it was no more than the burrowing passage of 
some animal. Vera regarded the opening in terror 
for a few awful seconds. It seemed impossible to 
strike through that. 

“Yet I must,” she told herself. ‘I can’t go back. 
I can’t stay here—no one would ever find me here. 
I shall have to get down on my hands and knees 


and crawl through that little tunnel. It’s the only 


way. Life lies ahead—death is behind me!” 

As she stooped she felt a stronger rush of air, 
for the narrowing of the cave tunnel compressed the 
column of flowing air as a hose nozzle compresses 
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the stream of water. Holding her flash as well as 
she could in one hand, and getting down on her 
knees, Vera began to crawl. Her heart was beat- 
ing fast again but she did not falter. 

Once, as she crawled along on the very edge of 
that tinkling, underground stream she felt one hand 
sink into what seemed a little bed of sharp, gravelly 
stones. ‘These pebbles had a different touch from 
anything she had yet crawled over and, scarcely 
knowing why she did it, she picked up a handful of 
the sharp little pebbles and put them in her coat 
pocket. 

‘“‘Perhaps they may be diamonds!” she was barely 
able to reason, yet she knew they could not be. 

How long the little low tunnel passage was she 
could only guess. But it took her what seemed a 
long time to crawl through it and then, suddenly it 
flared out and opened into a larger part of the cave. 

“Oh, how blessed it is to stand upright again!” 
she said aloud. 

The flash light though powerful could not pene- 
trate the boundaries of the cavern in which Vera 
now found herself. She stood up straight and 
breathed deep. Her shoes had been torn by the 
rocks, her feet ached, her back seemed too bent to 
ever straighten itself out, and her hands were cut 
by the sharp stones. Yet her courage was stronger 
than at any time since that terrible fright. It was 
the strength of battle. 

To test the possibility of an outer opening in this 
part of the cave, Vera shut off her light once more. 
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Again came that terrible fear of bats although she 
heard no swishing wings. 

But as her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
Vera saw that which set her heart wildly pounding 
again. It was a gleam of daylight, brighter, more 
penetrating than that she had seen around the hole 
through which had dangled the mysterious wire. 

“There is a way out! A way out!”’ she exclaimed. 
And then she clapped her hand over her mouth to 
stifle further words lest the echo bring down an- 
other avalanche upon her. 

But nothing happened, and then, with her light 
again on, she fairly ran toward the gleaming light 
which gave her such hope. Stumbling and almost 
falling over rocks which strewed the floor of the 
cave, Vera reached the stone barrier in which was 
that little opening. If it should prove to be a hole 
in a solid, rocky wall, the girl would be as badly off 
as ever as undoubtedly this branch of the cave ended 
in that impregnable wall of the old quarry. But if 
there should be a setting of earth she might dig her 
way out. Or, if she could summon help, then res- 
cuers might tunnel their way to her. 

She found the opening to be several inches in 
diameter. Before knowing whether or not the ma- 
terial around the hole was earth or stone, Vera 
thrust out her hand, containing the flash light. Her 
whole arm went out of the hole and she waved the 
light about wondering into what void she had 
thrust it. 

‘Help! Help!” she called again, daring the 
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danger of the echoes. “Help! Help!” She could 
stand this agony no longer. 

And then, while her hand and arm were still 
thrust from the hole through which came life-giving 
air, Vera Flint was stricken down as if by death. 
Something struck her upon the head and she 
slumped down unconscious upon a shelf of stone be- 
neath the aperture, half suspended by her out- 
stretched arm. 

And as the darkness closed around her she mur- 
mured again: 


“Help me, Daddy! Help me—Carol!”’ 


| 


CHAPTER XX 
BARELY ALIVE 


“Isn’t it awful, Glenn? I was so sure we would 
find her here.” 

Carol and Glenn were in Glenn’s car and it was 
now growing dark. They had been searching for 
Vera since Carol, leaving Miss Splartier’s house, 
had found herself near the cave, going almost past 
it on her way to the bus. Forgetting everything 
but the danger Vera must have been in, Carol had 
gone in the cave, at the front where the old ice- 
house ended and the long tunnel began. There she 
had found a fresh handkerchief, surely Vera’s, and 
with this clue she had hurried to the bus; then to 
get Glenn. 

That was hours ago, and since that time this girl 
and boy, who had before been called upon to search 
out clues to unravel the numerous mysteries of 
Melody Lane, had been searching from cave to 


woodland and then to Vera’s house. Back from the 


house they had again determined that the cave must 
hold some clue other than that little square of linen 
handkerchief marked with a V. and when Glenn 
found the fresh landslide in the cave their fears 
mounted to real despair. 
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“Could she be—?” Carol started that dreaded 
question but Glenn checked it with his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Listen, girl,” he said kindly, ‘‘we are out to look 
for Vera, not to mourn her. You're too plucky to 
give up now.” 

“But it’s almost dark, Glenn.’”’ Carol’s voice was 
like a solemn little curfew. There was a knell in 
its silvery tones. 

“Well, here is the spot you seemed to think might 
lead us to the old quarry end,” Glenn reminded her. 
*“See, there’s one of the famous willow trees.” 

“Yes. It was always called Willow Cave because 
there were willows at each end. But isn’t it dread- 
fully gloomy now? And it is only % 

Carol stopped. Glenn was giving her his hand 
as she stepped from the roadster. ‘‘AIl in” was the 
most accurate way of describing her languid man- 
ner. Glenn, the boy so kind and yet so inspiring 
when courage was needed, didn’t say a word. But 
he gave her arm a violent tug inviting a fight. He 
yanked it and then let it flop down so suddenly she 
herself pulled it up again and closed her hand into 
a small fist. 

“Glenn! Trying to make me mad?” Carol 
asked, her smile a reply to his challenge. 

“No, just trying to make you pep up. We've got 
to give this end of the old cave a thorough search- 
ing, and what can J do with a fainting lady on my 
hands?” 


“Fainting!” Carol squared up at the very words. 
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“If we have to dig caves give me the biggest 
shovel.” 

They actually had fetched shovels along. The 
discovery of that landslide at the other end of the 
cave gave Carol the idea they might need shovels, 
so she got one from her garden outfit and Glenn 
found one in his garage. 

“Yes, Glenn, really,” Carol repeated now. ‘‘Get 
the shovels. We are quite a ways from the spring 
where the quarry should open up into some sort of 
gully, and a shovel may prove useful.” 

“You don’t think she is in there?’ Glenn ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“TI don’t know what I think, Glenn,’’ Carol re- 
plied. “But I have found out that this old quarry 
was at one time worked from this end and they 
called the roadway Quarry Street. It can’t be im- 
possible to find the trail even now. But I am—dis- 
couraged,” she admitted. 

“You're tired; all in. One more attempt and 
we've got to knock off,” her friend announced, posi- 
tively. 

“And leave her—not find her!’ Carol gasped. 

“What makes you think she’s around here at 
all?”’ Glenn asked. 

“Well, her handkerchief and that terrible 
mound of earth. Glenn, let’s hurry. Just humor me 
once more. If we fail I'll agree to notify the 
police.” 

They were over the little hill and now almost in 
line with a grassy slope that must have marked the 
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entrance to the quarry. No grass grew in the ugly 
stones and rocks that sloped up into the old cliffs 
from which the rock had been blasted years before, 
and this little spot of earth with its soft mossy 
grass indicated that an artificial soil had been car- 
ried there. 

“This pretty little valley between the hills must 
have been the path,” Glenn commented. “See, we 
are now up against something like an arch.” 

“Yes, where rock begins I suppose the grass 
ends,” Carol answered. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me give an alarm?” 
Glenn asked as they stopped in the ravine. 

‘Because Vera has some secrets which even I do 
not understand. If she can be found privately I 
feel it would be lots better—I mean she would like 
it better.” 

“It’s almost dark ” 

“There’s a little new earth on that sod—” 
Carol began as she put her hand to the sloping hill. 
But she did not finish. Instead she dropped to her 
knees and began to crawl up the little hill to a spot 
upon which her gaze was riveted. 

“Carol! What—is—it?” Glenn was quickly 
but carefully crawling after her. 

“I don’t know! See! Don’t you see—a light!” 

“Something. By that smooth rock?” 

“Just below it. Glenn, don’t stand up. The 
ground might be tender—” Carol’s voice was only 
a murmur. She was too excited, too anxious to say 
what she hoped. It was certainly a light. A round, 
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small, bright spot, but unmistakably an unflinching 
light in that dark ground, covered now with evening 
shadows. 

While both boy and girl cautiously crept along 
to the spot marked by a small, round light, neither 
spoke again; they hardly breathed. Until Carol, 
her hand outstretched, touched it! 

“Glenn, it’s a flash light,” she cried excitedly. 

“A flash light!’ He was beside her; both were 
still prone upon the ground. 

“Yes.” Carefully she put her hand to it to take 
it up, and as she did small stones rattled down into 
a hole, with a trickling pebbly sound. 

“Glenn! Look! See. The light must have come 
through a hole iy 

“From the quarry cave,” he finished for her, as 
he thrust his hand into that hole between rocks, and 
he felt there something soft! 

He was too alarmed to tell Carol that what he 
felt must be cloth, it could be nothing else it was so 
soft, and that the cloth feit as if it were around— 
flesh! 

“Carol,” he whispered, “this must be the way to 
the cave from the quarry end. Let’s creep back, 
and with—our shovels we’ll try—for the opening.” 

“Yes. But Glenn te 

“Come on, Carol. Hurry. She may really be 
in here—” ‘The boy was so thoroughly frightened 
he felt he could almost see what must be just be- 
neath the spot the signal flash light had been so 
strangely thrust through. 
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How they worked then! Yes, the grassy path 
did lead to the old archway; they dug the rough 
path clear enough to follow it. The little flash 
light did valiant service as they feverishly worked 
to gain entrance to the tunnel. 

“Oh, Glenn!” 

“Don’t give up Carol-girl. This is the way—at 
last,’ Glenn Garrison said with as much tragedy in 
his young voice as might have been heard on some 
battlefield where youth went marching on. 

“Here! Here!” shrieked Carol finally, as they 
could just discern the outline of a girl’s form lying 
inside the rocks, one arm stretched above her head. 
“Vera! Vera!’ cried Carol. ‘Oh, Vera darling, 
you must not be dead!” 

“Easy!” cautioned Glenn. ‘“‘See—she’s alive!” 

“Oh, yes. Quick to the air. She’s not heavy and 
we can walk erect here. It’s only a_ short 
way bP) 

“Good thing it wasn’t farther in. I can carry her 
easily.” The boy had picked up the inert form of 
poor Vera, and Carol went ahead to do what she 
could to make the way clear. 

As they finally emerged and were safely out in 
the glorious air, Carol realized how far away from 
help they were. No houses, no possible cars to pass 
that abandoned way. 

‘But I know where the spring is,” she breathed. 
“Can you carry her just to that willow?” 

It was under the willow, by the side of the purl- 
ing little spring, that Vera opened her eyes. 
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If Carol Duncan had ever fainted in her life she 
surely would have done so now, for the relief from 
that terrible strain felt like the snapping of all her 
mainsprings. 

“A rock hit me,” Vera said feebly, “just as I 
thrust my flash light throug 4 

“Don’t talk, Vera. My car is just here. Let 
Carol hold you up while I run it in further.”’ Glenn 
had propped her up and Carol was holding her. 

Was she actually in the living world again? Was 
she in a car with Carol’s arm around her? 

Poor, crushed girl! What a sorry sight she 
was! Her hair was matted with mud, her face 
streaked until all her fair skin and glorious coloring 
were a mere smudge of ugly streaks. And her 
clothing. The flannel coat that had been a pretty 
soft tan that very morning was now a muddy 
blanket that clung to her with actual weight of 
the slime and soil it had absorbed in that terrible 
struggle with the hidden earth. 

“Tm so hot,” she sighed, as after being re- 
freshed with a drink from the spring caught in 
Glenn’s cap, she seemed suddenly to be alive and 
to again feel life breaking through her veins. 

“Let’s take the old coat off,” Carol suggested, 
for its wet muddiness was sodden and slimy. 

Glenn helped her with the wet thing and Carol 
wound it up in a lump to put it under the rumble 
seat of Glenn’s car. 

They took Vera directly to the castle, and her 
aunt actually fell upon her knees as she saw them 


help her in. 
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“My darling! My darling!” she was crying. 
“Are you alive? Are you back to me again?” 

“We should all try to be a little quiet,” Carol 
gently suggested. ‘She has had such—such a nar- 
row escape and is still nervous.” 

Still nervous! As Vera heard those simple 
words she wondered if any girl living could have 
gone through her experience and come back into 
the world like this? 

She was alive; she could hear, could see, could 
feel and only a few minutes before all her sense 
had been dead and buried in a terrible grave! 

“Better go after the doctor,’ Carol whispered 
to Glenn, ‘‘and bring Thally.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
WHISPERING WINDS 


THALLy and Carol undressed Vera, helped with 
her bath and finally had her sweet and clean again 
in her pretty blue silk pajamas. 

“You can’t know, girls,” she would start to say, 
when Thally would interrupt with: 

“Our hard luck, we can’t, Vera. You’ve had a 
great adventure.” 

“Like a little perfume on your hanky?” Carol 
asked, her new happy mood not quite strong 
enough to obliterate memory of the other “‘hanky”’ 
—the one she had found in the cave. 

“Yes, thanks.” The two girls with her in this 
quaint old room gaye Vera a feeling of being 
somewhere else. 

“Tf the doctor finds any bones broken I hope he 
takes us on the nursing staff,” joked Thally. Carol 
was so glad to have Thally with her for she just 
acted like a foil for what might have been a dis- 
consolate scene. 

“Darling, can’t I get you anything?” Her Aunt 
Marah had poked her head in the door; a contrite, 
humbled Aunt Marah. 

“Oh, I’m all right, Auntie,” Vera replied. ‘But 
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terribly ashamed to have given you so much worry.” 

“TI never knew how much I loved you, dear—” 
Tears choked the remainder of the sentence. 

“And here’s Zulka with the loveliest lilies of 
the valley,” Thally exclaimed, taking from the 
hand of old Zulka, the housemaid, a lovely little 
nosegay of early lilies and violets. 

“She liked them,” the old woman gulped, and 
all three girls managed a smile for her. 

Then Thally gave an imitation of a bridal pa- 
rade, carrying the innocent little bouquet of lilies 
around and around the room while she hummed 
a wedding march that has never yet been written. 

Finally subsiding at Carol’s plea that she “‘calm 
down,” the flowers were put in another little vase 
on the other side of the Empress dresser, balancing 
those Vera had put there herself before the great 
adventure. 

Several times Vera signalled Carol that she must 
speak to her alone, but as yet the chance seemed 
remote. Carol reassured her with little whisper- 
ings. In fact, she thought it best to put off for 
a time at least all confidences that might be ex- 
pected to add to Vera’s nervousness. But when 
Vera finally asked for her writing pad and pencil, 
Carol was obliged to hand it to her. Whatever 
Vera wrote on the pad she most carefully tucked 
under her pillow. 

While the girls were busy at the house, Glenn 
had been busy outside, carrying out Carol’s orders. 
When Carol and Vera were alone before Thally 
came, Vera seemed determined to tell Carol some 
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of her bewildering fears, in whispers lest the aunt 
should overhear. 

“T must tell you this,’”’ she had said over Carol’s 
protest. ‘They have started to wire the cave and 
we don’t dare let them get in there again.” 

“All right,” Carol answered lightly. ‘We'll 
just get a big airedale dog, Glenn’s friend has one, 
and we'll put him down by the cave. No fire alarm 
could be any noisier than the bark of that 
huge dog.” 

So that was settled, and Glenn had already se- 
cured the big dog, Chief, to his post as night, and 
perhaps day, watchman. 

Then Carol thought it would be a good idea to 
have Glenn’s Aunt Mary come over to keep Miss 
Splartier company. Aunt Mary had worked such 
a miracle the night of the excitement at Oak Lodge 
when Mrs. Becket had collapsed after the ghost 
scare. Carol was sure, and Glenn agreed with her, 
that this occasion demanded the same sort of help- 
ful, cheery influence. Miss Splartier was on the 
verge of prostration from shock, which had been 
aggravated by her guilty fear that it might have 
been her own conduct that had driven Vera away. 

So now the doctor had gone, having pronounced 
Vera all right except for the shock to her nerves, 
_ leaving orders that she should remain in bed until 
he gave her permission to leave it. Glenn, faithful 
Glenn, had gathered up his equally faithful Aunt 
Mary, and sounds now coming from downstairs 
where she had undertaken to do her cheering up, 
gave evidence of her instant success. Even the 
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sulky old Zulka was sending forth a queer cal li 
laugh, and altogether the household, so & 


buried in despair, was now suddenly keyed ug to 
the cheerful tones brought in by those whtaged 


in a happier world. 

Carol was staying with Vera for the nent. 
Thally wanted to relieve her, for Carol herself 
being merely human was showing signs of the 
strain she had endured. But Vera had simply 
begged Carol to stay, in fact, she became so ex- 
cited when it seemed Carol might leave her, that 
everyone else agreed she should stay. 

Glenn called Carol out into the hall. 

“T brought the dog up to the door; you know 
him, Tom’s Chief, but I want to make sure he 
knows you. Better come outside with me.” 

Silently Carol went. It seemed she just longed 
for a little quietness, perhaps a little silence; this 
had been such a hectic day. 

The dog was indeed friendly, in fact he made a 
bigger fuss over Carol than he did over Glenn. 

“Shall I get him some food before we tie him 
up?” she asked. “I hope Rachel is feeding our 
dog about now.” 


‘She is; depend on Rachel,” Glenn assured her. 


“Good idea to get Chief a bone. He won’t mind 
the tying up so much.” 

The small tree selected as Chief’s post was not 
very far from the house and faced a clearing that 
stretched out directly to the cave’s entrance. 

“Tll be thankful if they let us rest tonight,” 
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remarked, as they left Chief with his bone. 
Chey will, don’t worry. Your dad has attended 
to that.” 

“Dad?” 

“Think he would let you stay over here in a 
nest like this without protection?” 

“I’m glad he did something about it,’ Carol an- 
swered. “Although I would not have asked him 
to. But after all, why should we stay out in this 
wilderness without real protection?” 

“You shouldn’t. Aunt Mary is good but she 
can’t watch indoors and out at the same time,” 
Glenn pointed out, finally leaving for home. 

Somehow Carol dreaded to hear what she knew 
Vera was so nervously anxious to tell her. But 
with that note already written under her pillow, 
there seemed no escape. 

Their little meal was over; the women were 
downstairs and the girls were alone. Vera at once 
took the note in her hand and asked Carol for an 
envelope. 

“But Vera, dear,” Carol protested, “you know 
T could not secretly mail a letter for you.” 

“Carol, I must get a letter or a message to—to 
a person—” The eyes Carol always loved to 
watch for their golden glints were dark now, almost 
‘brown. Vera seemed unable to say what was 
crowding her lips, words surely were trembling 
there. She wanted Carol to share her secret, but 
for some reason could not be frank enough to 
confide in her. 
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It was Carol who broke the embarrassing pause. 
But she was steeling herself not to let sympathy 
destroy prudence. 

“You know, Vera,” she began, “I am your 
friend. I will do everything reasonable for you. 
But things have happened, still are happening, 
which have frightened all of us. Whatever is back 
‘of it all we must find out. If I help you to keep 
these things secret, I shall just be adding to the 
trouble.” 

Vera turned her head directly to Carol and 
seemed about to speak. ‘Then suddenly she swung 
again to the other side of the bed, buried her head 
in the pillow and fairly shook with convulsive sobs. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry, Vera. I didn’t mean me 

‘“‘Please—please let me cry it—out. I’ve just 
—got—to——” 

She cried so long, so desperately that Carol be- 
came alarmed. Suppose her refusal to help had 
caused this outbreak and that the spasm of grief 
might bring on some real nervous condition? 

‘‘Please—V era—listen : 

“Oh, why didn’t I die in that cave!’ wailed Vera. 
“Tt would have been better. ? 

This was too much for Carol. She knew Vera 
was hysterical and that hysterics called for harsh 
treatment. 

“Tl be back when you feel better, Vera,” she 
announced calmly. “If you should want me just 
call. I’m going downstairs to see how the old folks 
are getting on.” 
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After she had left the room Vera quickly de- 
cided she must depend upon herself; not upon 
Carol. She took the note from its envelope, dis- 
carding the envelope which had remained unad- 
dressed, read the note again, inserted a few clauses, 
then quiet as a mouse, left her bed, went to her 
desk, got a fresh envelope of a pale yellow tone 
and jumped into bed again without making as much 
noise as would have a wind that might have stolen 
in at the window. 

She could hear them talking downstairs. That 
rich, full voice was Aunt Mary’s. She could easily 
understand Carol’s high regard for a woman whose 
very voice sent out the cheery confidence Aunt 
Mary’s was giving forth now. ‘Too bad she and 
Aunt Marah could not have been closer friends. 
Perhaps when all this was cleared up 

Beyond that Vera’s reasoning refused to go. 
How could ‘‘things be cleared up” now? Had she 
added her own mistakes to that long line already 
blotted through Aunt Marah’s boasted family 
history? 

The borrowed dog barked warningly a few 
short, sharp barks. Vera sprang out of bed and 
looked out that back window where in the distance 
the cave now huddled black and unseen, but there, 
-always there. 

‘Vera! Vera!’ called her aunt from down- 
stairs. ‘Do you want anything?” 

“No, Auntie, I was just—getting—a drink.” 
She put her hand to the glass bottle on her stand. 
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She must take a drink, at least she must show that 
much honesty. 

“But I heard you jump out of bed,” came the 
voice from the foot of the stairs. ‘Did the dog 
frighten you?” 

“Oh, no, not at all. I like his bark. It’s good 
company.” At that Vera made noise enough to 
assure her aunt she was getting back into bed 
again. She had seen no lights around the cave 
tonight; not yet at any rate. 

What terrible thoughts rushed back at her now 
as she tried to forget the terrors of her day in 
that cave. But she was safe, at home, in bed and 
her friends were talking and laughing downstairs. 
How fortunate it had been that Mr. Hutton was 
out of town today, and perhaps tomorrow. He 
would not have waited a single hour to trace those 
who had tried to wire Dr. Flint’s cave. Mr. Hut- 
ton had been suspicious for a long time and could 
easily have closed in on his suspects. But Vera was 
glad he was away, glad she would have one more 
chance to find out for herself whether or not she 
had been duped. 

But now they would not allow her out of bed. 
Certainly she could not go out of the house. If 
Carol refused to take that message for her in the 
morning, what could she do? 

This agonizing fear of final defeat for all her 
hopes, made her head ache; made her heart flutter 
wildly. Perhaps she should take another dose of 
the medicine left by the doctor. That had eased 
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the throbbing of her nerves, had made her feel 
that perhaps some time she might fall asleep. And 
he had told her to repeat the dose if her nerves 
throbbed. 

After all, how lovely life could be with those 
cheerful voices downstairs. With a friend like 
Carol Duncan to call upon, and with an aunt like 
Marah, whose one fault had been too much love 
for her sister’s children—a love that destroyed her 
common sense and left a trail of misunderstandings 
surely as ugly as the legends of the Forbidden Trail 
itself. 

The wind from her window brought in fragrance 
from the flowering trees outside, touched the lilies 
of the valley on her dresser until their gentle sweet- 
ness was a caress. 

“YT must do it tomorrow,” she sighed. “I must 
get Carol to help me.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
MARAH’S MISTAKE 


VERA was asleep at last. Carol had tiptoed up 
the stairs to make sure of that. Then all the pleas- 
ant talking downstairs was stopped instantly. 

“We'll go up the back stairs,” sighed Miss 
Splartier. “I’m dead for sleep. This has been a 
terrible day.” 

“Yes, do go up,” urged Aunt Mary. “She will 
be sure to sleep soundly now.” 

“Suppose you and I take a little walk around 
the grounds, Aunt Mary,” Carol suggested. “I 
want to make sure Chief’s chain is not tangled. 
It might rain and he wouldn’t be able to get into 
his packing box.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea. We'll get him more 
water, too.” 

‘‘And there’s another bone in the pantry. I had 
the butcher-boy bring it over specially to be ready 
for Chief’s breakfast,” said Miss Marah. “I do 
miss Tito so. You know, he got sick and IJ had to 
send him to the hospital,” she told Carol, who had 
been wondering what had become of the little 
brown dog. 
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Out of doors in the fresh spring air, both Carol 
and Aunt Mary heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Isn’t that house stuffy?” commented Aunt 
Mary. 

“Horribly. I opened all the windows in your 
room and mine. You have the big tower room 
and I am assigned to the long room that trails on 
Vera’s. But, Aunt Mary, I can scarcely wait to 
hear what Miss Splartier told you. She seemed 
to be unburdening herself of all her secrets.” 

“Yes, the poor woman was glad enough to get 
it out of her system. But is there a letter box 
around here? I forgot to mail a check; I rushed 
out in such a hurry.” 

“Yes, at the end of the lane. And you had a 
phone call from Dad, too, Glenn told me.” 

“Indeed I did. You have a dad that is a dad. 
He had to hear all about everything I could tell 
him, of what was going on around here, then he 
told me all he wanted me to do.” Aunt Mary 
chuckled at that and Carol could easily guess the 
instructions her father had given for her personal 
safety. 

“Queer old letter box,’’ Aunt Mary remarked. 
‘“Ffomemade and ingrown to the tree.”’ She was 
dropping her letter in the box and it was indeed 


a quaint and curious affair. 


Carol had never been near the box before, and 
she was pulling a piece of thread from her finger 
as Aunt Mary talked. It had caught there when 
she raised the lid. 
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“Good thing to have this light here,” Aunt Mary 
continued. ‘‘Rather dark in this lane, but the place 
is all lanes, it seems to me.” 

“Wonderful grounds,’ Carol answered, still 
trying to free her fingers from the silken thread 
that clung from the dampness. 

“But spooky,” Aunt Mary insisted. ‘This may 
be Splatter Castle but I prefer an ordinary house. 
These old-fashioned houses didn’t seem to know 
where to stop. Here’s a little bench; let’s sit down. 
It’s too far away from the house for them to hear 
us talking.” 

“Yes, and’I can see the shadows in Vera’s room 
from here. If anyone goes in we could see them 
cross the window near the door.” 

“But you are not going to play nurse 

“No, Aunt Mary, you’re the nurse,” Carol as- 
sured her. ‘But Vera is not very sure of herself 
yet. That was a terrible experience. Imagine 
being in the cave from early morning, all the long, 
long day.” 

‘And Glenn said she was unconscious when you 
found her.” 

“She was not quite unconscious but not conscious 
enough to move. She told me she had said what 
she thought were her last prayers,” sighed Carol. 
““Wasn’t it wonderful she was able to thrust her 
flash light up through that tiny hole? It showed 
just a speck of outdoor light and she put up her 
arm with the light and that, only that, led us to 
her rescue.”’ 
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“That and the prayers,” added Aunt Mary. 
“But what do you make of all this mix-up? After 
listening to Miss Splartier’s story my head feels 
like something Alice in Wonderland must have 
dreamed with.” 

“Do tell me. We may have to go in at any 
moment,” Carol pleaded. 

“You see, I don’t know how much you 
know sf 

“T don’t know a thing about Miss Splartier’s 
part in it all. Why did she have so much to do 
with queer people? I mean these Hindoos she 
has all around her.” 

“She’s traveled a lot and a lone woman is apt 
to pick up a lot of nonsense,” Aunt Mary pointed 
out. ‘It seems, she believes in some Far East 
doctrines. But that’s nothing very strange. You 
know Miss Fergerson, the High School Science 
teacher, believes in everything from the Far East.” 

“Ts that why Miss Splartier has Zulka?” 

“Yes, Zulka’s quite a story in herself. But we 
must not take time for her now. What is most 
important is the old cave business?” 

“What did she say about that?” 

“So much I couldn’t begin to tell you. You 
know, she’s simply silly about her family history.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

‘Well, she idolizes these Flint children, Vera 
and the boy Steven.” 

“Some folks have queer ways of idolizing young- 
sters,” Carol cut in, as a toad hopped across her 
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sandal toe and made her give a kick that must 
have scared the toad into the puddle he was prob- 
ably headed for. 

“At any rate old Marah was afraid Vera would 
marry a young man who has been sneaking around. 
That’s the way she put it,’ Aunt Mary continued. 

“She said, ‘follow the forbidden trail,’ didn’t 
she?” 

“Exactly, whatever that means. But first she 
said sneaking around. There’s a shadow in Vera’s 
room 

Watching the shadow stopped their story, but 
they soon decided the bulky form could be none 
other than that of Zulka, and as it soon passed 
the window again the conclusion was, she had 
merely brought fresh water to Vera. 

“You were saying Marah was afraid Vera 
would marry some young man. Did she say who 
he was?” Carol asked presently. 

‘Not by name. But here’s the funny part. I 
should say the foxy part. Just as soon as Marah 
found out who the handsome, dark young man 
was, she went after him ie 

“Aunt Mary!” 

“Oh, purely for business reasons,” Aunt Mary 
laughingly made plain. ‘She found out he was 
supposed to be a scientist. And then this foxy lady 
set about getting him interested in the cave.” 

““Was she trying to get him to buy it?” 

“Exactly. But only a woman shrewd as Marah 
could have thought up a scheme like that. She 
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really did get him to promise he would not see 
Vera until she gave permission. And she kept see- 
ing him secretly herself, meeting him in the station 
and even in the Post Office, telling him, I don’t 
know what all, about the old cave and declaring 
she would get title to it for him at, oh, I forget 
what price she mentioned, merely to keep him away 
from Vera, so she childishly admitted.” 

“Then she must have believed he was fooling 
Vera, that he was pretending he cared for her, 
when he actually only cared for whatever treasure 
is supposed to be hidden in that black cave,” Carol 
reasoned. ‘Just look at that lump of darkness 
back of the little garden,” she broke off suddenly. 
‘“‘That’s the cave, as silent as a cave should be, and 
even old Chief is probably sound asleep in his pack- 
ing case now. Oh, Aunt Mary, why is it some in- 
nocent things like a mere wart on the earth’s face 
can make so much trouble?” 

“Don’t make me laugh, they might hear us and 
think we were laughing at them,” Aunt Mary said. 
“But, Carol, that old lady can tell a great story. 
You should hear her describe this ‘gallant gay de- 
ceiver,’ as she called him. Her eyes fairly flashed 
fire when she told me how he had even tried to 
fool her by getting her to give him a map of the 
_ cave.” 

“A map!” Carol was crowding closer and now 
had a firm hold on Aunt Mary’s worthy arm. “You 
know the old woman who broke into Mr. Hutton’s 
office ? 
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“And, as the boys say, ‘Knocked you cold’.” 

“Well, yes. But she was after the survey of 
the cave. We both knew that when she struck me 
to get the blueprint away from Vera.” 

“But that was not the map of the cave?” 

“No, but she thought it was. And you know 
poor Old Mary from the back road was actually 
arrested for having a dirty old blueprint in her 
possession.” 

“The old woman who found the paper in the 
ash can?” 

Yes. It’s all the same thing: Oh, I wishae 
could have been downstairs tonight to ask Miss 
Marah some questions,” sighed Carol. “Maybe, 
I could have cleared up the whole mystery.” 

“She would never have talked had you been 
there, dear, I’m sure of that,’ Aunt Mary declared. 
“Poor old thing, she just had to tell me. Maybe 
she thought I looked safely dumb.” 

“Aunt Mary!” and Carol’s squeeze was a caress. 

“Well, we’ve got to be getting in or they'll be out 
after us. Was that someone coming to the letter 
box?” she asked in a lowered voice. 

‘Perhaps. Let’s go in. I’m too jumpy to even 
see an old woman drop a letter in that box tonight.” 

“Girl, you have got to watch your step or we 
will have a real patient on our hands,” declared the 
true friend, who was Glenn’s Aunt Mary. 

They walked back to the house,’ quietly, won- 
dering if Vera would be asleep—her light was very 
low now. Carol whispered a few urgent questions; 
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she could not understand how Aunt Marah would 
have actually encouraged the young man she, at 
the same time, distrusted. 

“Because she thought herself so smart, I sup- 
pose,’ Aunt Mary whispered in answer to that. 
“Besides, she said she wanted to get the deed to 
the cave, and knew Mr. Hutton would not sell it 
to her. She had an idea if they both worked to- 
gether and this stranger offered a big sum of money 
for the old dump, Mr. Hutton might give in.” 

“Wonder this smooth stranger didn’t succeed in 
getting her money,’ Carol suggested, still whis- 
pering. 

“T guess she holds that tight enough. But now 
listen, dear, won’t you just calm down, as Glenn 
says, and forget the bad day if you can? I'll be 
on call if you want me—” They were at the steps. 

“Oh, I shan’t want you. Vera’s all right. It 
isn’t like the night at Mrs. Becket’s.” 

“She may think she’s all right, but my guess is, 
she won’t be able to bend a joint tomorrow. Stiff- 
ness takes a little time to get going, you know,” the 
wise lady orated. 

As Carol started up the stairs, the light in Vera’s 
room was snapped off suddenly. 

“Which means,” Carol thought quickly, ‘‘she 
does not want to see me again tonight.” 

That hurt just a little, as Carol had to pass 
Vera’s door to reach her own room. But the soft, 
old carpets padded every step, and a light farther 
down the hall showed the way, so that Carol could 
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literally comply with Vera’s lights out signal: ‘“‘Not 
to be Disturbed.” 

Quietly she slipped her things off, put on the 
pajamas Vera had remembered to have left out 
for her, and her own light was out with that 
promptness peculiar to Carol Duncan. She did 
not cream or fuss; a quick wash and a thorough 
tooth brushing gave her all that she deemed im- 
portant in preparing for the night. After all, short 
hair was still a comfort, especially when it did its 
own curling; not too short, but just right for that 
roll around the neck. 

The night must be passing for time dragged with 
leaden minutes, but Carol could not sleep. Too 
much excitement, she admitted, but it was good to 
be quiet, alone, and in a room with wide open 
windows. 

She could hear Chief give an occasional spurt of 
bark, but he would stop as quickly as he began. 
Perhaps he too was feeling the discomfort of 
strange quarters, but it was nice to have him there 
on watch, if sleep did finally come. 

The big old clock downstairs chimed out two; 
Carol was too tired now to think straight. The 
breeze blowing up might mean rain. At least good 
weather for the day past had been a blessing. A 
shutter rattled, someone was running water 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SLOW DAWN 


“WHAT was that!” 

Carol was bolt upright in bed and fumbling for 
the flash light she had put in her slipper—Vera’s 
slipper—directly under the bed where her hand 
might drop to it. With its flash on she found the 
robe, slipped feet into slippers and was out her 
door, down to Vera’s room quickly as if the strange, 
thudding sound had come to her in full awakeness 
rather than in sound, dulled sleep. 

“What could—it—be?’’ She carefully trained 
the light into Vera’s room. 

“Not there!” 

The bed was empty; the room was empty. 
Where could Vera have gone to? 

Carol looked in the wash room; no light, no sign 
or sound anywhere. But there had been a thud; 
she must have fallen. 

“Vera! Vera!’ she called cautiously. Aunt 
_ Mary was too far down the hall to hear, and likely 
the others were too sound asleep to hear anything. 

But Chief was barking 

“Oh, suppose she should disappear again 3 

Down the stairs—the front door was open. A 
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slow dawn was just etching the lines night had so 
covertly covered up. 

“Almost daylight. I can see without the 
light 

cVetal 

Vera was huddled at the foot of the steps; she 
had fallen there and seemed trying to hide. 

Carol was beside her instantly. She breathed a 
sigh of relief as she saw the girl straighten up. 

“T slipped,” Vera said. “I’m so stiff ¥ 

“But why did you come out?” 

“Hush, please, Carol,’ Vera’s hand was on 
Carol’s. “I had to come 4 

Carol saw a letter in the girl’s hand, and even 
in the uncertain light she could see it was wound 
around with blue silk thread! 

“Were you—trying to get—to—the letter box?” 

“Yes, I had to. I could not go—later s! 

Vera’s blue silk pajamas showed under the flan- 
nel robe. Over the robe she had slipped on a 
jacket. The short jacket reminded Carol of the 
long flannel coat she had taken from Vera after 
the cave rescue. She must remember to have Glenn 
take it from his car as it should be sent to the 
cleaner’s at once if the mud stains were ever to be 
removed from it. This small matter intruded un- 
reasonably now. 

“Tl help you, Vera, about the message,” Carol 
whispered feeling that that promise would surely 
induce Vera to go back into the house. She must 
get her back at once, and quietly. 
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“Couldn’t you—just help me up?” pleaded Vera. 
“T’d love to walk over the lane. The morning 
air = 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Vera.” Carol was becoming 
more alarmed now. Was Vera again planning— 
to get—away? 

“But I would walk straight back 

“Please don’t let’s argue. We must go in, Vera. 
If they found us here, think what they would say 
about me.” 

-Whatr” 

“That, perhaps, I was helping you to disobey 
Doctor Coburn. He said you should not get up.” 

“All right. Dll go back. Yes, it’s daylight now, 
and too late anyhow.” 

Carol did not ask why it was too late but sup- 
posed she meant she might be seen from the house. 
So, carefully and almost noiselessly Carol helped 
Vera up and back into the house, into Vera’s room, 
and Carol closed the door. 

“You have promised me, Carol 

“Just what did I promise, Vera?” 

“That you would—deliver the note for me.” 

“Tow ?”’ 

“There is a big knot hole in the old tree back 
of the letter box. I drop notes in there and leave 
_a little blue thread hanging out, so the note can’t 
get lost.” 

“Oh, I see. A little thread of silk,” Carol re- 
peated. That was what had clung so persistently 
to her own fingers last night. 
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“Will you put this letter in the tree for me, 
Carol?” Vera was sitting disconsolately on the 
edge of the bed. She could do nothing but talk of 
that letter. 

“Tf JT understood about it,’ Carol said, cau- 
tiously. ‘That is, if I knew you were merely 
writing to—a friend.” 

“T’ll show you. I wrote it last night but wrote 
it over again. I have—the first copy. I thought 
I had better keep copies of these—notes.” Vera 
took from the pocket of her pajamas a crumpled 
bit of paper. She smoothed it out. ‘Do you want 
to read it?” she asked Carol. 

“Oh, no. I wouldn't “read your  noteZ 
Vera,’ Carol protested. “Tl believe you; why 
shouldn’t 1?” 

“But I know how everyone must feel about it,” 
Vera answered. “I don’t blame them. It has 
been terrible. But this note is simply—’ She 
looked at the paper. Daylight was in the windows 
now and there was no need for other lights. “TI 
have been waiting days for word,’ Vera went on. 
“Why I haven’t received it, I cannot see.” 

While she paused Carol was thinking of the 
reason no reply had come. According to Marah’s 
story told to Aunt Mary, it was the aunt who had 
prevented answers from coming to Vera, if she 
were expecting them from the person Miss Splar- 
tier had been dealing with. 

“I merely asked for an immediate reply to my 
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last questions,” Vera stated. ‘My last question 
was why his promise about father’s cave had not 
been kept.” 

Carol hardly knew what to say to that. Vera 
had volunteered no information about whom she 
was writing to or what was the cave promise. It 
was not easy to ask these questions. 

“If it’s nothing more personal, and if you will 
promise not to go off alone in answer to any letter 
that might ask you to do that, Vera, I don’t see 
what harm it would do for me to send that kind of 
message,” she finally agreed. 

“T promise. I tell you honestly, Carol, I would 
never meet anyone again unless my aunt knew—” 
She was stumbling over the words, but Carol 
helped her. 

“Then don’t worry, Vera, [ll put the letter in 
the tree stum e 

“And you can see it’s addressed to—Mr. Solli 
Bondre—he’s French.” 

‘““Yes,”’ said Carol amiably. 

“But it must be there early,” Vera insisted, ‘or 
it will do no good.” 

“You mean a messenger will come for it as 
early as this?” 

“Yes, before people move about. You see, this 
messenger does not want to be seen.” 

“Vera, that looks suspicious,” Carol could not 
help objecting. 

“T suppose it does. But this is the last time—” 
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She was really exhausted. Carol wondered why 
she always had to give in because a girl could droop 
like Vera. 

Slipping into her day things Carol went quickly 
to the letter box, behind which she easily found 
the old tree with the big knot hole opened wide. 

“There are the threads,” she was noticing, for 
that blue silken thread clue had evidently been 
hurriedly snatched away leaving a trail of tangles 
after it. 

There was surely a rustle in the bushes; probably 
the secret messenger, she reasoned. Well, let them 
get this last note as Vera so urgently wished, who- 
ever they might be. Perhaps it would help to clear 
up the mystery. 

‘Seems like more than one forbidden trail now,” 
she decided. ‘“There’s a new trail to the knot hole 
in the tree. Well, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, things will happen around here soon. Not 
that they haven’t been happening,” her thoughts 
ran on, “but they seem about ready now to wind 
up this mystery.” She pushed the letter gently into 
the knot hole, and left the little silk thread dangling 
on the rough bark. It was an old nut tree of some 
kind, but without leaves, yet artistic in its rustic 
outlines. 

Then she turned back along the little lane, the 
dewy grass dampening her slippers, Vera’s slippers, 
and touching her bare ankles with soft, moist little 
strokes. 

“Lovely out doors, but indoors sy 


| 
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She was in front of the old castle and, yes, it 
was Miss Marah who was coming down the steps. 

“Where can she be going at this hour?” 

“Why, Carol!” The exclamation came from a 
very much surprised lady. ‘Have you—been out?” 

“Just to the letter box. But are you going 
out = 

“Hush! Her finger went to her lip. ‘Don’t 
let Vera know. I would only leave her with 
you 9 

“You dropped something,” and Carol stooped 
to pick up a bank book. As she handed it to Miss 
Marah the latter’s confusion was unmistakable. 

“Just attending to a little business,” she mur- 
mured. “You won’t leave Vera?” 

“How long will you be gone, Miss Splartier? I 
shall have to go home this morning.” 

“This morning?” 

“Yes. You see, I must play for the rehearsal 
of our girls’ chorus. We are preparing for our 
Spring festival and I’ve been away a number of 
times.” 

“That’s the club someone asked Vera to join?” 

‘Yes, we would love to have her.” 

“T’ll see to that. But there’s—the car.” The 
big, gray sedan Carol remembered seeing Miss 


Splartier enter once before, was stopping down the 


lane. And the girls had described the same car 
as that which had collided with the bus, that day 
out at Rivington. 

“You will be sure to stay until I get back?” The 
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woman was already hurrying toward the car. 

“Tf I can,” faltered Carol. Then, when the car 
had quietly slipped away without any unnecessary 
motor noises, Carol didn’t feel much like entering 
that house again. 

“Promises and promises,” she sighed. “But I 
suppose I must stay. Too early to go to a bank, 
but maybe she always carries her bank book with 
her. I’ve heard of queer folks doing that.” 

Passing Vera’s door she saw the girl stretched 
wearily across her bed, unmistakably asleep. She 
had been too tired, it appeared, to do more than 
throw off the little jacket; her robe was still 
around her. 

Could Carol have known that Vera had spent a 
sleepless night waiting for daybreak, to attempt to 
steal out to the letter box, she would have better 
understood that state of utter fatigue. That and 
the vain attempt, the stiff joints that refused to 
bend, the careful crawling, sliding down stairs, then 
her final fall at the foot of the steps. 

No wonder Veronica Flint was sleeping now, she 
had surely earned the right to blissful unconscious- 
ness, after a day and a night of such experiences. 

Carol dropped back on her own bed, tired enough 
herself to follow Vera in the land of sleep. But 
the hesitant sun was cutting slices of brighter light 
through the trees, and someone, perhaps old Zulka, 
was stirring about the house. Chief, poor old 
Chief, was threatening to whine, but was too good 
a dog to break out in a lonely howl. He had been 
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quiet during the night, so apparently no prowlers 
had ventured in on the grounds. 

But under that roof there had always been an 
air of mystery. It was stronger than ever now 
and Carol felt like doing something desperate to 
fight it off, to bring it out in the open. 

‘And Miss Splartier’s bank book looked sus- 
picious to me,”’ she reasoned. ‘Suppose she dis- 
appears!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE LADY AND THE BANK BOOK 


CAME nine o’clock, ten o’clock and Vera was 
looking vainly for the aunt. 

“But where could she have gone?” she asked 
Carol. 

“Out on some business, she said. She had her 
bank book with her.” 

“Her bank book!’ Vera’s face turned a sickly 
white; Carol was sure she was going to faint. 

“Vera! Don’t get excited. I can call up the 
bank if you want me to.” 

“Yes, do, quick. We must stop her : 

‘‘Please, please, Vera. Sit down. See how you 
are trembling. Aunt Mary!’ Carol called out— 
“Come here, please. Vera, what shall I say to 
the bank?” 

Aunt Mary was with them at once. She asked 
no questions. Anything might happen around 
there now, she had good reason to believe. She 
sat down beside Vera and started to rub her hands, 
her calm, round jovial face emitting comforting 
gleams as her hands worked in gentle strokes to 
impart to that nervous girl, if possible, some of 
her own splendid repose. 

186 
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Carol had the bank telephone number; Vera had 
asked her to ask the cashier not to cash any checks 
for Miss Splartier without calling her home first. 

“She has been there?’ Carol was repeating at 
the phone in the hall near Vera’s door. ‘How 
long ago?” 

“She’s gone!” Vera exclaimed. 

‘Hush, dear. It will be all right.” Aunt Mary’s 
strokes on those white hands had now been changed 
to an effort at holding Vera. She wanted to run 
to the phone. 

Again Carol was speaking. “If she should come 
back or you should happen to hear from her,”’ she 
said into the receiver, ‘“‘will you please call her 
home?” ‘The answer was easy to guess, but Miss 
Splartier had left the bank hours before! 

“I’m all right, I was just nervous at first. I 
must telephone,” Vera insisted. Her white face 
had taken on a flush and her eyes were shining. 

Carol had been ready to leave for home all the 
morning, and now she felt she surely should go. 
What was the use of trying to straighten out an 
affair that seemed to take on new tangles every 
hour? As Vera reached for the phone in the hall, 
Carol came out of her room, hat on, coat in hand. 

“Carol!” Vera gasped, “you wouldn’t leave 
me now?” 

‘Why not? What can I do? You refuse to 
tell me what this is all about and expect me to— 
to work miracles. I would do anything I could for 
you, Vera. But what more can I do?” Carol’s 
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voice had taken on tones of indignation. Her own 
eyes could flash and her cheeks could flush, too. 

“Just wait, till I make this one call " 

“No, Vera. I’msorry. But I can’t stand around 
just listening. You are all right now, and I only 
asked Aunt Mary to stop over for the night. You 
know we both have a lot of things to do o 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t go. Tl tell you every- 
thing,” Vera burst out. ‘But I must find Aunt 
Marah. They may cheat her. She has drawn a 
certified check for five thousand dollars Y 

“Why shouldn’t she? It’s her money, isn’t it?” 
This was a new Carol; at least she was no longer 
willing to stand by while these queer complications 
piled up. She had suddenly determined to leave the 
entire case, as any good lawyer might have done, 
unless Vera gave her all the facts. 

“IT have been working in the dark, that is I 
have done what I could do for you, Vera, up to 
now without knowing what I might run into next— 
But I feel your aunt’s move, whatever it may mean, 
might be too complicated for a girl like me to do 
anything about. So why should I fe 

“But you promised,” begged Vera. ‘‘Besides, if 
you do not—will not be my friend, what shall I 
do?” she wailed. 

“Of course Carol will be your friend,’ Aunt 
Mary tried to soothe. ‘But as she says, how can 
she help you unless you confide in her?” 

“But I intended to. Just let me try the bank 
again i 
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Aunt Mary whispered to Carol and Carol took 
off her hat. She was smiling at Vera, in fact, she 
had shown no displeasure at all, but was merely 
pointing out that no one could really do anything 
more until Vera decided to tell what it was all 
about. 

“You see, Aunt Marah is trying to buy the cave,” 
Vera stammered. “And those people will take all 
her money but they can’t sell the cave. They will 
only cheat her 

“Why don’t we try Mr. Hutton’s office?’ Carol 
suggested. “She might have gone there, or Mr. 
Hutton may have some of his men working on 
this end of the affair. I mean the property end.” 

“Oh, yes, we should do tha , 

“Give me the phone, Vera,” again Carol ‘“‘went 
back on the case,” so to speak. ‘You are trembling 
so. You surely will be ill again if you don’t quiet 
down. I'll phone Mr. Hutton’s office.” 

And again Aunt Mary took the girl in hand. 
“You must trust Carol,” she argued gently. 

“T do, I do. Oh, you don’t know how much I 
trust her.’ Vera was in real tears now. “She 
saved me from that terrible old—old woman in 
the office,” she sobbed. ‘She saved me from death 
in the cave, and if she leaves me now se 

“T won’t leave you, Vera,” Carol spoke up, going 
to the bedside where Aunt Mary had pressed the 
girl to her pillow. “Mr. Hutton was not in, but 
Mr. Guthrie said he had seen Miss Splartier i 

“Where? Where?” cried Vera. 
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“Driving from the Pines in the gray sedan 

“The Pines! What could she be doing over 
there? That’s that beautiful avenue, you know, 
where—where no one we know lives 4 

“The new boulevard?’ Aunt Mary asked. 

“Yes,” Carol said. ‘‘Mr. Guthrie was sure he 
had seen her driving along the new boulevard, very 
slowly.” 

If ever a Melody Lane telephone buzzed it was 
the one in Splatter Castle for the remainder of the 
morning. Between numbers, all called in hopes of 
locating the missing lady with the bank book, Vera 
would burst out with some detail of her story evi- 
dently willing now to tell Carol the whole strange 
secret, if only there had been time. 

But not only was Vera worried about her aunt, 
Carol too knew of her danger. A reckless, defiant 
woman like that actually going out to meet those 
dishonest people and carrying with her a certified 
check for five thousand dollars! Her danger was 
too real to be allowed to rest for a single moment. 
If she were not soon located, Carol would have to 
call on either Glenn or Thally to fetch a car and 
take up the chase herself. 

And that was exactly what happened. When 
noon came and there was no word from Marah, 
Carol called Thally, and leaving Vera in Aunt 
Mary’s care the two girls drove quickly away from 
Melody Lane, out into that new section of Oak- 
leigh where some beautiful new homes had lately 
been erected. 
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“You know, Thally,’”’ Carol said first chance she 
had to say anything and after giving a brief ac- 
count of Aunt Marah’s story told the night before 
to Aunt Mary, “you know, Marah mentioned these 
houses last night when she was telling her story 
to Aunt Mary.” 

“You haven’t told me half the story yet 

“T will, Thally, dear, but don’t let us get into 
that now. My head is bursting. You turn 
left Hy 

“I know, darling. We have only one boulevard 
up to date. The Pines, so called, is that scrubby 
little bit of woods you and I used to catch pine 
cones in. Remember how we used to paint them 
all up with gold and blue a 

“Thally, look! There’s the gray car. It’s in 
front of the lovely early English cottage - 

“Going in?” 

“We may have to.” 

“Suppose we find her gagged or something i 

“Thally!” 

“Well, for five thousand dollars you can’t tell,” 
Thally said dryly. They had pulled up quite near 
the old gray sedan, and could see it was empty. 

“Nobody around here,” Carol remarked. Work- 
men on new buildings had stopped for the noon 
hour, evidently. 

“That’s so,” said Thally. ‘We might yell our 
heads off around here i 

“Oh, stop, Thally. It really is no joke.” 

“T should say not.” 
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“Tet’s go right up and ring the door bell. There’s 
the ‘For Sale’ sign, and we have a right to look 
at the place.” 

“Might even buy it.” Thally had not gone 
through the horrors Carol was scarcely recovered 
from, so she could joke; Carol couldn’t. She must 
find Miss Splartier and just hope for the best. 

They rang the bell and the door was opened 
instantly, by an ordinary looking man with the usual 
affability of the real estate broker. 

“Like to see the place?” 

“Not this place,” came the unmistakable voice 
of Marah Splartier. ‘This is mine— Oh, my 
dear, dear girls,” she gasped, coming into the new 
hall from some other new room. ‘However did 
you get here?” 

“Vera is awfully anxious about you, Aunt 
Marah,” Carol answered, without even knowing 
she had called the tired looking lady aunt. “Is 
there a telephone connected here?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” bowed the agent. ‘“That’s 
one of the beauty corners of this unique house; the 
telephone booth is entirely private, yet it appears 
in line with the stone floored entrance—”’ He con- 
tinued his flowery description of the really lovely 
place, but no one was listening. Carol went into 
the telephone closet and put her message over 
quickly to the anxiously waiting Vera. Thally had 
gone poking around with Miss Splartier and no 
one could deny that this was indeed a new house 
worth looking at. 
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“I never saw such gorgeous arrangements,” she 
was exclaiming. ‘Why, this kitchen is fine enough, 
to be out on the front porch,” she commented fool- 
ishly. “It’s a shame to have it away back here. 
That alcove where the stove hides is like a mural 
in the public library. Just look, Carol, all the little 
black imps dancing around on the tiling.” 

“You will ride back in our car, won’t you, Aunt 
Marah?” Carol asked ignoring Thally’s outburst. 
She had been calling Marah ‘aunt’ protectively. 
That man must not think this lone lady was at his 
greedy mercy; Carol and Thally surely offered some 
sort of background. When Vera said Aunt Marah 
might be cheated, Carol could easily guess this 
scene might mean the actual cheating. And Carol 
recalled now that a point of Marah’s story, told 
confidentially to sunt Mary the night before, had 
related to a house on Pine Boulevard. 

“He was willing to put in the cave deal one of 
those lovely new places in the pines,” Aunt Mary 
had repeated that story to Carol as told by Marah. 
Marah would give the money and he would give 
that property. Surely such value could not have 
been refused even by Theodore Hutton. 

Carol now recalled this as she asked Marah to 
go back in Thally’s car. 

“Your car?’ Miss Marah repeated. 

“T shall take Miss Splartier home, of course,” 
began the smooth individual, but Thally inter- 
rupted. 

“Oh, no, there’s no need of that. We just ran 
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out to see if she had completed—her—her busi- 
ness, and are waiting to take her back.” 

That settled it. Miss Splartier, still reluctant to 
leave the place, was finally tucked in the little 
roadster between her two friends, and was still 
trying to give orders to the agent, in little calls 
and broken sentences, as he stood there while they 
started off. 

“How do you like it?” she asked Carol. 

‘Why, you mean that place?” 

“Yes. How do you like it?” 

“It’s wonderful. Everybody considers that the 
model house of the entire development.” 

“T’m glad you like it,’ she repeated with quiet 
emphasis. “See, I bought a new bag this morning, 
Carol. I won’t drop my bank book now.” She 
displayed a new shiny black hand bag. ‘And I’m 
so happy to have you call me Auntie, Carol dear. 
It takes away a lot of loneliness, and I know 
Veronica will, will—’’ She could not go on. Old 
folks cry so easily. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CHEATING THE CHEATER 


Onty the presence of strangers, Carol, Thally 
and Aunt Mary, it seemed, saved Vera and her 
aunt from more hysterical outbursts. 

“My dear girl,” the aunt was declaring, “we 
are going to leave this old place. I have bought 
the home you have been admiring on the boule- 
vard.” 

“That wonderful place on the boulevard?” Vera 
breathlessly asked. She had been told that was 
the very place. 

“Why not? I’ve got the money. Why should 
I hold it longer? Steven will soon be home from 
school—_ I’m so anxious to see that boy,” she 
murmured. 

Vera and her aunt were as close together as they 
could get on the old settee in the lower hall, while 
Carol, Thally and Aunt Mary were squatted on 
the broad steps of the stairs. 

“But the cave!” Vera exclaimed. “You were 
not trying to do anything about that, were you?” 

“Not now. I tried that long enough. But when 
I lay hands on that young scoundrel who tried to 
fool me and to—to—Veronica, look at me,” she 
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suddenly demanded. “Did you—care—for that 
scamp ?” 

“Care for him! Aunt Marah, I know what I 
was doing looked that way, but I had to be so 
careful. I—I flattered him by pretending to be- 
lieve his silly talk.” Her face was painfully 
flushed. This was what had been so hard to tell, 
evidently. 

“But, Vera,’ spoke up Carol, determined not 
to lose this chance, ‘‘can’t you tell us who he was? 
How you met him?” 

The excitement died down instantly. All eyes 
were upon Vera. 

“Yes, Carol,” she answered slowly, ‘I have been 
wanting to do that. His name is Solli Bondre.” 
A little gasp escaped Marah but she did not inter- 
rupt. “I was out at the cave one day and he was 
there sketching.” 

“Sketching ?”’ Carol asked. 

“That was what I thought then,” Vera answered, 
“but I know now the easel was only sham to hide 
his real work. He was drawing maps, making out- 
lines of the cave. He had a brief case like lawyers 
carry and instead of sketching as he pretended, he 
was making maps.” 

“That's the very fellow who wanted me to go 
into the plot to buy the cave,’’ Marah burst out. 
“A tall sleek, polished chap. Butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth, he was so—so smooth,” she finished. 

‘He talked to me that first day, told me he was 
interested in caves, that he had explored in foreign 
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countries,” Vera began again, “and when he men- 
tioned father’s expedition and told me he had actu- 
ally known him < 

“He said he knew your father!” Marah was 
amazed at that. 

“Yes, and he proved it—later.”” Vera was look- 
ing only at her aunt now. It seemed to Carol all 
this was just between those two, the others were 
merely an audience. 

“Auntie, you remember father’s letters? How 
he always signed Flint with that queer, box shaped 
‘F’ like a figure four on its side?” 

“Indeed I do, dear. I have a few of your 
father’s letters still.” 

“Well, this man showed me a letter from father 
and I knew it was real, for it was signed exactly 
that way.” 

“The letter?” Carol asked. ‘What was it 
about ?” 

“He read it to me, then showed me the page 
with the signature. In it Dad asked that the cave 
be turned over to his friend, this young man, and 
that everything be kept perfectly secret until the 
cave and the crystals which Dad said would be 
found in the cave had been protected by papers to 
be given Mr. Bondre.” 

“And you believed that?” gasped Marah. 

“How could I doubt it? It was written by my 
father who had died in a camp—in a camp where 
Mr. Bondre gave him his—his last drink : 

“Vera dear,” Aunt Mary spoke up, ‘‘don’t dis- 
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tress yourself so. Just tell us about—about the 
cave.” 

Vera and her aunt both were crying now. 
Marah was visibly shaken. She kept saying little 
things about Doctor Flint, praising him now and 
insisting he had always been a great man, but that 
nobody in his own home town would believe that. 
Carol recalled how this same lady had scoffed at 
Dr. Flint’s scientific ideas only a short time ago, 
but that was easy enough to understand now. She 
was then trying to shake Vera’s faith in the cave, 
to win her away from its enchantment. 

“But you really didn’t read that letter?” Carol 
pressed. 

“No, I only wish I had. He would never bring 
it again. He promised and promised and I begged 
him to,” Vera sighed. “I had promised him not to 
mention a word of it all as he told me, and he read 
it from the letter that father had begged it all be 
kept a secret until his great scientific claim could 
be established.” 

“The thief!” cried Miss Marah. “He told me 
if I could get the deed to that cave that he would 
turn it into a crystal mine, that we would all be 
incredibly rich. But he never fooled me with that 
story. All I wanted to do and did do was to 
fool him.” 

“How?” asked Vera innocently. 

“By keeping him away from you. I knew he 
was after the cave and if I pretended to be getting 
it for him he would not bother you.” 
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“That was why he stopped sending messages ?” 

“Yes, indeed, it was. Every time that little col- 
ored boy came to the tree with the knot hole back 
of the letter box to get your letters, my dear, I 
made it my business to reach this Mr. Bondre in 
some other way. Zulka knew an old woman who 
worked for him ye 

“An old woman!” Carol exclaimed. ‘Could she 
be the one who broke into Mr. Hutton’s office ?”’ 

“She was. And after that Zulka could not find 
her again. We have never heard from her since.” 

“But you see,” Vera argued, “‘it is all lost now. 
Mr. Bondre really had a little envelope of queer 
stones father had sent as samples. He showed 
them to me.” 

“He did!” exclaimed Thally, who had been so 
entranced with the story she had scarcely spoken 
before. 

“Yes. And if you have driven him away, Auntie, 
we shall never be able to do anything about the 
Cave: * 

“Why not?” asked Carol. “The cave is still 
there and whatever was in it before in the way 
of precious stones or scientific specimens must be 
there still.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Aunt Mary. 

“But I know I found the secret passage,” Vera 
declared. “I was in it when the landslide en- 
gulfed me.” 

“Well, if you got in there someone else could, 
I am sure,” Carol insisted. 
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“You see, Mother always told Steven and me 
that father’s cave would turn out just as he had 
expected and that we wouldn’t have to worry. 
Mother believed father would come back: y 

“And maybe he will,’’ Carol had the courage to 
suggest. “If that man deceived you about the letter 
why shouldn’t he deceive you about Dr. Flint’s 
death.” 

“Of course !’? Marah all but screamed, “why not, 
Vera darling! Just imagine if he ever gets back 
and finds us all happy in our beautiful new home 
on the boulevard! Oh, you don’t know, my 
friends,” she said in a mild shaky voice, ‘“‘you don’t 
know what a man Stevenson Flint was when I knew 
him first.” 

Those who knew of Marah’s romance, of her 
disappointment when her younger sister, Veronica’s 
mother, was the one chosen as Dr. Flint’s bride, 
understood and respected this tribute to the old 
story of the Forbidden Trail. It was the trail 
to the cave where Dr. Flint had been working scien- 
tifically when he met first, then married, the pretty 
little Elene Splartier, Marah’s sister. Others of 
the family seemed to have had summer romances 
from old Splatter Castle to the cave likewise end 
in marriage, and it was this tradition that Marah 
had been trying to break up. Vera had started out 
to have secret meetings at the cave and it was 
small wonder the aunt had gone to such strange 
extremes to try to hold on to Vera, the last girl 
of this proud Splartier line. 
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Carol knew the story, Thally and Aunt Mary 
knew some parts of it, but interest now centered 
on the prospects of finding the thief who tried to 
steal a cave. 

“If we could find the old woman,” Carol was 
saying, “I am sure we could find the young man.” 

“Zulka has tramped the wildest places, she has 
been gone all day and she knows every haunt in 
the country,’’ Marah answered, ‘‘but the old woman 
is gone.” 

“Scared away, I suppose, when the police went 
out hunting for her after she tapped me with that 
rubber hose in Mr. Hutton’s office,’ Carol re- 
minded them. 

“And after she turned the hose in your window,” 
Thally joined in. 

At that Carol was remembering the promise of 
Snib the little colored boy. He had been forced 
to promise Carol and Glenn that he would come 
to them with the very first message that mysterious 
dark young man might give him. But he had not 
come. Just another broken promise, likely, was 
Carol’s conclusion. 

“The thing to do now,” Aunt Mary said in her 
very nicest manner, “‘is all take a rest. Miss Splar- 
tier, you gave us quite a scare, you know . 

phos 

“You certainly did,” said Vera brightly. “Think 
I want my one and only best aunt running around 
with a loose bank book in her hand, just ready for 
someone to grab her?” 
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This was the first time Vera had spoken in that 
brisk, girlish way, in so long a time every one just 
stared at her. The girls knew why. Vera had 
told her story and she was feeling better for the 
telling. After all, it had been quite a secret for a 
girl like Vera to carry around with her, and know- 
ing she was being blamed for working in with those 
who were trying to get the cave had been a hard 
matter for her to keep all to herself. 

But it was cleared up now, that is, her part in 
the Forbidden Trail was cleared up. She had told 
them all she knew about this man called Solli 
Bondre, and in her heart of hearts she was hoping 
she would never see him again. 

Aunt Mary was bent upon breaking up the con- 
ference; she and Carol were more than anxious to 
get to their homes. Thally would take them. They 
were all moving in the direction of leaving. 

“But about buying the lovely place, Auntie,” 
Vera returned to that subject, “should you have 
done that now?” 

“Indeed I should. That’s a fine investment. 
When the young fellow who calls himself by a 
homemade name said he could put up one of those © 
new houses in the cave deal, I went to see the 
proper real estate man. He gave me an option 
then which I took up today. By taking the option 
then I got the place at a real bargain. That’s the 
kind of business woman your old aunt is, Vera,” 
she wound up proudly. 

The visitors were ready to leave and leaving 
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was so very different from what it would have been 
a few hours earlier; now the old house just rang 
with happy exclamations. Even Zulka came in 
from the kitchen to see what it was all about. 

“Oh, we forgot about Chief,’ Carol exclaimed. 
“How is he, Zulka?” 

“The nice young man took him this morning,” 
she smiled, and then they all knew that Glenn had 
been there while they were too busy to notice his 
coming, or the going away of Chief. 

“He was a nice, quiet dog,’’ Miss Marah com- 
plimented. 

“All our friends are nice and quiet,’ Carol 
laughed, giving Thally a pinch that made her yell 
outright. 

When they were gone Marah Splartier turned to 
her niece. 

“You know, my dear,” she said quietly, “it was 
the laughter and happiness of your friends that 
cured my ingrowing disposition. We can be just 
like them if we try. And as for the old family 
history!” her eyes went up as her hands did. “T’ll 
get Zulka or old Mike to burn every coat of arms 
on the place tomorrow. And the next thing we 
buy will be a nice new roadster for you to drive. 
I need a car and you need to keep up with the 
- girls.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SPARKLERS 


WHEN Carol got home at last she threw her arms 
around her dad’s neck, and told him she had de- 
cided it was much better to be just plain folks than 
to have fancy family histories with forbidden trails 
and diamond caves in the back yard. 

“But Theodore Hutton is pretty busy on that 
cave affair,” her father answered, as soon as the 
fond embrace was over. ‘““That’s what kept him 
out of town. He came back a few hours ago, 
called me at the office—expected you to keep me 
posted on the affairs at Splartier’s, 1 suppose—and 
said he had a clue he was running down : 

“Wait a minute, Dad; this sort of dazzles me,” 
Carol interrupted. “I knew that Mr. Hutton was 
trying to get hold of the mysterious dark young 
man. He told Mr. Guthrie who told me that, the 
day Vera disappeared. But I didn’t know he had 
any new clues.” 

“You have had plenty to do following your own 
clues, it seems to me,”’ her father remarked. “But 
the main idea is this. When Stevenson Flint, 
Vera’s father, went on that expedition he left papers 
with Theodore Hutton. These papers were maps 
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of the old cave, and a lot of technical stuff describ- 
ing these queer crystals that are said to be in there. 
They are in some little vein in the cave it seems 
impossible to reach, unless one has a map : 

“Vera says she is sure she was in there,” inter- 
rupted Carol. “She says she saw glittering par- 
ticles all around her just before she collapsed.” 

“If she could only have grabbed a few ae 

“Dad! Wait!” gasped Carol. “Her coat is 
here. We took it off her after she came out. And 
when I rolled it up it was just a lump of mud and 
I know there were stones in the pocket. Glenn 
brought it here out of his car yesterday. I was 
going to send it to be cleaned. Wait!” and Carol 
dashed out to the clothes hamper at the kitchen 
entry, where Glenn had told her she would find the 
muddy coat. 

The next instant she was calling her father. 

“Took, Dad, see here in the kitchen—”’ She had 
spread newspapers on Rachel’s clean washtub tops 
and was seeing, as her father was now seeing with 
her, little sparkling bits of white stones, like specks 
of rock-candy in the dried mud chunks she had 
dumped out of the pockets of Vera’s flannel coat. 

“Sure enough,” said her dad quietly. ‘Looks 
like we’ve got a sample 

“Can’t we call Mr. Hutton?” she asked excitedly. 

“Yes, guess we’d better. He said he would be 
back at the office.” 

Carol waited for no details. She was at the 
phone, had an answer and was once more back in 
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the kitchen searching for more “‘rock-candy”’ in the 
dust from the coat, before her father had even de- 
cided what he thought the ‘“‘shiners” might be. 

‘He’s coming. He answered the phone himself. 
Oh, Dad, suppose this is the real answer to the 
cave riddle!” Carol was no longer thinking of 
Vera’s dark young man nor of her aunt’s real estate 
speculations. She wanted to tell Glenn, to tell 
Thally, but not to tell Vera just yet. 

“Wait now, girl. Take it easy,” her father 
cautioned. ‘They might be nothing more than 
some mineral deposits of no real value. There are 
plenty of pretty little stones around here, you 
know.” 

“But I have a hunch— Besides, Dad, did you 
ever hear of a story not turning out this way?” 
laughed Carol. 

“But the girls we usually read about, that is the 
kind Cecy says she reads about, seldom work their 
mysteries out the way you do yours,” the proud 
gentleman admitted. 

“Thanks, Dad. But maybe that’s because I’m 
your daughter. Oh, there’s a car. It’s Mr. Hut- 
ton—’’ and she was opening the door before Rachel 
could get around to it. 

When he heard a part of the new story Mr. 
Hutton laughed and patted Carol on the back as if 
she had been a boy. 

“See here, Felix Duncan,’ he addressed her 
father, ‘why don’t you let this girl study law? 
Talent wasted is 
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“Law!” scoffed Carol. “I'll take nothing less 
than chief of police. But do look, please, Mr. Hut- 
ton. Out in the kitchen 7. 

They followed Carol and for a few moments the 
man who ought to know about Stevenson Flint’s 
crystal secrets, stood quietly picking at the bits of 
mud, selecting the little sparklers and shaking his 
head meditatively. 

Then he poured into his palm some of the 
strange crystals. He looked at them closely, took 
them over to a window where there was a good 
light and picked up a larger sample. With it he 
made a tiny scratch on the glass. 

“I thought so!” he exclaimed and there was sat- 
isfaction in his voice. 

“What are they?” asked Carol, eagerly. 
“Diamonds?” Evidently she had high hopes of 
what the cave might produce. 

“Well, not exactly,” was the smiling answer. 
“Though these crystals are sometimes called 
diamond spar.” 

“Sounds like part of a ship,” murmured Carol. 
“But are they anything like as valuable as 
diamonds ?”’ 

“Nothing like, though they have a real commer- 
cial value,” was the answer. ‘These crystals are 
corundum and, from what little I know of them, I 
think a very fine grade of emery can be made from 
them.” 

“Emery!” said Carol. ‘Why that’s what they 
use for grinding and polishing, isn’t it?” 
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“Exactly,” said Mr. Hutton. ‘“Corundum in its 
impure state is called emery and it remains to be 
seen whether the crystals in the cave will make 
emery polishing wheels and emery paper. If they 
do, I think a very fair income can be derived from 
the hole in the ground. That is, if there are 
enough of the crystals.” 

“There must be tons of them!’’ Carol declared. 
“Vera says she saw them sparkling all around her 
when she flashed her light and thought she was 
never going to get out. The part of the cave 
where she was imprisoned should be filled with 
them.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Hutton. ‘Then some- 
thing good is going to come from the old cave after 
all. Ill have a practical man investigate. It must 
be that Dr. Flint knew of this and one of the ob- 
jects of his departure for parts unknown was to get 
other samples of corundum crystals to compare with 
those of the cave. He seems to have succeeded 
though he was nearly cheated out of his discovery. 
Well, the secret is discovered at last. If we could 
only compare these samples with some others,” he 
finished. 

“Corundum crystals,” murmured Carol as she 
took some of them into her hand. “To think of 
them being in the cave. Polishing crystals. Do 
they use them just as they are now?” she asked 
Mr. Hutton. 

‘No. They have to be crushed and combined 
with other material to make emery paper and 
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wheels. But they are an important item in indus- 
try. Many parts of machinery have to be polished 
and emery is the only thing that will do it.” 

Mr. Duncan had scarcely spoken while Carol 
ran through her questioning of the astonished Mr. 
Hutton. He just kept smiling and maybe he 
winked once or twice. 

“How did you make out, Theodore?” he asked. 

“TI got the second letter; it was sent to the scien- 
tific commission in New York. There was no word 
of Flint’s death at all.” 

“Not dead!’ Carol exclaimed. 

‘He may be, of course. But I have always ex- 
pected him back,” Mr. Hutton declared. “But 
those two women, the young one and the old 
one—”’ He ended his sentence eloquently on that 
unfinished note. 

‘About the letter?” Mr. Duncan pressed. 

“The original was stolen; I imagine that scamp 
that deceived Veronica is the very chap that stole 
it, too. When we find him all we will have to do 
is—”’ he laughed as he added, “set up a diamond 
factory maybe.” 

“Can I phone Vera?” Carol begged now. 

“T wouldn’t just yet,”’ her dad interposed. 

“No, I guess I had better not. They were so 
‘excited over there when I left they seemed about to 
blow up without getting any more bombs like this.” 

Then she told Mr. Hutton about Miss Marah 
buying the new place, and about the wonderful deal 
she claimed he had made. 
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In his own words he ‘‘was tickled to death,” and 
again praised Carol and her friends for shedding 
the good influence that had produced such results. 

“And maybe you think that part is all hooey,” 
he replied to Carol’s shrug as he complimented her. 
“Well, let me tell you, my girl, that’s the realest 
part of all, in spite of you youngsters scoffing at it. 
Many people have crawled into sour shells and 
stay there because no one takes the trouble or inter- 
est to shake them out.” 

Mr. Duncan agreed with him of course but Carol 
was at the telephone, and what wasn’t she telling 
Glenn! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ROUND-UP 


But the good news spread quickly in spite of 
Carol’s precautions against getting the folks at 
Splatter Castle excited over it. Finding the little 
crystal specimens in Vera’s coat pocket was by far 
the most important item of all, as this disclosed at 
once what might have taken days to work for 
through the depth of the cave. Mr. Hutton had 
taken the sample with him. 

Vera and her aunt kept phoning constantly, beg- 
ging Carol to “run over just for a minute,” but 
Carol had something more important to attend to. 
She was now going out to locate that dark young 
man, and she had a vague idea he must be hiding 
nearby. 

“Who else but His Nibs was wiring the cave?” 
she was arguing with Glenn. “And what makes 
me mad is the little fellow, Snib, you know. It 
seems he had been carrying messages lately and he 
- promised us he would carry the next he got over 
here.” 

“Oh, I saw him last night,” Glenn recalled casu- 
ally. 

It was now the next morning after the break of 
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the big news, and being Saturday the young folks 
were free from school. Glenn was on Carol’s 
porch, his car ready for some sort of search; they 
had decided just where to start to. 

Rachel came out from the kitchen, her face show- 
ing signs of newly acquired indignation. 

“That dirty little colored boy is here again,” she 
protested, ‘‘says he has to see you, Carol. He’s 
the boy our dog followed away the other day.” 

“Our dog gone?” 

“Didn’t you know that?” Glenn asked. “It 
seems he was a lost dog and he found himself 
again. But I hadn’t heard he followed a boy.” 

“T’ll see the boy, Rachel,” Carol offered. ‘Come 
on, Glenn. Maybe it’s Snib.” 

At the back door they found him. He looked 
blacker, smaller, dirtier, but his teeth were whiter 
and his mouth opened even wider than Carol had 
remembered noticing on that same little face, when 
the fireworks scared the small boy out of his wits. 

“T’se got to speak to y’u all alone,” he insisted. 
So Carol walked down the path with him. 

‘What is it, Snib?” 

“Come quick,” he gasped. ‘“Y’u gotta come 
quick. To the wash woman’s house.” 

“The wash woman? You mean Mary Sim- 
mons?” 

‘Yes, yes’m, dat’s her. But mebbe it’s too 
late 5 

‘Who sent you?” Carol was immediately sus- 
picious of some trick. 
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she wrote.” 

He extracted from the front of his blouse a torn, 
dirty piece of paper. “I was here before and da 
dog went back wif me. Dat’s her dog.” 

“Whose dog?” 

“Da ole woman. Hones’, you gotta hurry- 

“All right. We'll take you along 4 

“Oh no, I couldn’t. He might see me.” 

“Who 2 

“Solly. He’d skin me,” shivered the urchin. 

“Where is Solly?”? Carol asked quickly. 

“T dunno know. Meby he hidin’.” 

“Where? Tell me, Snib. I’ve got to know. 
Glenn!” called Carol, “come here. Drive the car 
in for the back road way out.” 

“But I doan wantta ride,’ the little shaver 
seemed awfully frightened. 

“You don’t have to ride,’’ Glenn assured him, 
sensing something of the whole thing from what he 
had overheard. ‘Just try to remember where you 
saw Solly last.” 

“Fie’d—he’d skin me,” the boy groaned, and it 
was easy to see he was very much afraid of Solly, 
whoever he might be. 

“All right,” Carol sang out. “Glenn, give Snib 
- some loose change and let us get out to Mary Sim- 
mons’. She wants me. This paper is in her scrawl. 
Snib, did you say you thought Sol might be hiding 
in the cave?” This was a mere guess but the lad 
was tricked by it. 
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‘‘Yes’m, dat’s where he hides,”’ he replied quickly. 
‘“He’s jest likely hidin’ in de ole cave now. But 
I’se got ta go home ” 

“Good-bye,” Carol called after him, as she 
jumped into the car with Glenn, bound for Mary 
Simmons’ house on the Branchville road. 

“Talk about luck!’ Glenn exclaimed. ‘We are 
on the right road now.” 

“But what can old Mary have to do with it? 
Why should she send for me?” Carol wondered. 

“Your Old Mary knows everybody in the 
county,” Glenn pointed out. “And maybe she knows 
this—gang.” 

“Gang!” 

“Well, what would you call them?” countered 
Glenn. 

They were driving quickly out of town and now 
were on the road where lived Mary Simmons, the 
old woman who had been arrested for finding the 
blueprint in the ash can. 

‘Seems to me, Carol,’ Glenn slyly remarked, 
‘‘you have a lot of queer folks on your visiting list.” 

“Here we are,’ was Carol’s answer. ‘That little 
old house with the broken shutters.” 

Mary met them at the door. ‘Come right in,” 
she began. 

‘You wanted to see me, Mary?” Carol inquired. 

“Yes. The poor creature, the old woman that 
hit you with the hose in Hutton’s office, she’s in that 
room and she’s scared to death they’ll find her.” 

‘That old woman here!’’ Glenn exclaimed. But 
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Carol was following Mary into a darker room, and 
there was the dog—the lost and found dog wagging 
up to her. 

An old woman was huddled in a chair in the 
corner. 

“This is the girl, Yenna,’’ Mary was calling out. 
“She came for the papers.” 

The old woman looked sharply at Carol. ‘Yes,’ 
she said. “‘Youthe one. You the girl I hit. Here,” 
she took a long envelope from some hidden place in 
her clothing. “I get dis fer you. I know dat Solly 
cheat me, he cheat you, he cheat ev-err-y body. 
But now,” she chuckled, “I cheat him!” 

“An envelope addressed to Mr. Theodore Hut- 
ton!’’ Carol was exclaiming as she took it from the 
old woman. 

“Yes and more than that,” spoke up old Mary. 
“She has a little box. Where’s the box?” 

When Glenn and Carol had finally taken the pre- 
cious papers and the equally precious little flat box 
from the two old women, they found they had the 
original letter sent by Dr. Flint to Mr Hutton, to- 
gether with the samples of stones he had obtained 
on his expedition for comparison with those to be 
obtained in the depths of the old cave. 

“But how did you get them?” Carol asked the old 
- woman called Yenna. 

“He say, I get dat paper in office he pay me big 
money. He no pay. I do lots tings 4 

“You put the water in my window?” Carol asked 
smiling now. 
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“Yes, he say den he pay. But he no pay. So] 
wait. I wait till he sleep, den I get dese. I know 
Mary. She hide me. All right?” 

“Fine,” Glenn declared. He had some money 
with him which he gave to the woman as she surely 
expected he would, and as he jokingly said to Carol, 
this new business was going to owe him quite a sum 
as treasurer when things would finally be settled up. 

Carol could hardly wait to get started back, but 
she did make a chance to ask about the gypsy man 
who had been driving the gray car when it collided 
with the bus the day Vera and the other girls were 
out at Riverton. 

Mary Simmons knew all about him. It seems he 
was Black-eyed Pete, just one of the many foolish 
folks Solly had working for him, a gypsy out of a 
fortune-telling job. 

“You should know that Soll, lad,’ Mary told 
Glenn. ‘Don’t you know the Italian shoemaker, 
Bondelli ?” 

“Bondelli! Certainly I do. And his son is Solly? 
Well, can you beat that? Solly Bondelli the shoe- 
maker’s son! And he went to work for a New 
York museum a 

‘“That’s where he stole the stuff,’ Mary calmly 
replied, thus clearing up the entire mystery of the 
stolen letter and the envelope of specimens that the 
explorer Dr. Stevenson Flint had sent to Mr. Theo- 
dore Hutton care of a well-known scientific commis- 
sion attached to a New York museum. It was when 
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the ambitious Solly Bondelli, good-looking son of 
the Branchville shoemaker, got a place as porter in 
a New York museum that another worker there got 
hold of the letter and specimen which were to have 
been sent out to Oakleigh. Between them they un- 
dertook to get hold of the cave property, which in 
this letter written by Dr. Flint and signed with his 
queer box-like “F’ was assigned to Mr. Hutton to 
be held in trust for Vera and her brother Steven. 
Had Mr. Hutton ever been induced to sell the cave 
to Marah because of the big offer of her money and 
the security Solly seemed somehow able to obtain, 
the whole cave and its precious unexplored valuables 
might have gone into the hands of young men, 
whose good looks gained them friends even among 
honest persons. 

Now Carol and Glenn were more determined 
than ever to find this man Mary Simmons had ap- 
propriately called “Slippery Solly.” 

““Snibby said he might be hiding around the cave, 
you know, Glenn, and I would have gone there first, 
but I was afraid Mary might have been sick or hurt. 
Now we can go and get our man. Yenna,” she said 
to the gypsy woman, “don’t worry any more about 
that day in the office; we girls are both all right and 
you have more than made up for all that now.” 

“She did worry, Miss Carol,’ Mary the spokes- 
woman answered for the women who was still 
groaning in the old chair, “and she told me she 
couldn’t forget the face of either one of you.” 
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“Good looks counted that time, eh, Mary?” 
Glenn joked. 

“Come on, Glenn, let’s hurry. Mary, take care 
of Yenna. We will see that you both are better 
cared for after this,” she promised heartily. 

‘And now for Handsome Solly,” Glenn spoke up 
quickly as they left the two old women, who were 
now likely chuckling over the money Glenn had 
given them. 

“But first we must go to Vera and Marah,” 
Carol insisted. ‘Just imagine how much we have to 
tell them.” 

“And just imagine how long that will take,” 
Glenn objected. 

“Tt won’t. I'll just shout a few details and make 
them both go to the cave with us. We must begin 
our search at the new opening on Quarry Street, 
the hole we dug Vera out through.” 

“O.K. Say, there’s old Sergeant Crabbe. What 
do you say if we ask him to come along? He is 
always ready to take hours for a catch without much 
work and he likes to drive that old car of his on 
official business once in a while. Let’s give him a 
break.” 

It did not take long to complete those details 
and when Vera and Marah were bustled into 
Glenn’s car, with Carol and Vera in the rumble 
seat, after the precious letter and samples had been 
safely put away, the search for Solly in the cave was 
definitely under way. 
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“Sergeant, you and I will go inside, if we can get 
in,’ Glenn directed. ‘‘This hole shows someone has 
been working on it lately, too.” 

“But Carol,” murmured Vera, “if he is in 
there 2 

“If he is,” spoke up Marah, “we'll drag him out 
and Crabbe will attend to the rest of it. You two 
girls stand over by the willow,” she ordered. “I'll 
stand here.” 

Carol kept trying to reassure Vera who seemed 
greatly alarmed at the situation, and when she fi- 
nally reminded her of all this young man’s perfidy, 
of his having stolen her own father’s letter and the 
specimens, the true spirit of Vera was once again 
awakened by a sense of long delayed justice. 

Glenn and Crabbe could be heard talking inside 
the little tunnel, and the gleam of their flash lights 
had now disappeared. 

“They've got him, they’ve got him!’ Carol could 
not help exclaiming when the voices gave that cue, 
and it was only a moment until the men emerged, 
Glenn dragging on one arm of the culprit and 
Crabbe on the other. 

“Oh!” cried Vera, “I can’t look at him es 

“T can,’ shouted Marah, who had actually laid 
hold of a stout stick and was only prevented from 
attacking the fellow by Glenn and Crabbe. 

“Handsome!” scoffed Carol, looking at the mud- 
spattered face, the matted hair and the unmistak- 
able shoemaker’s overalls and jumper this snarling 
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individual was wearing. ‘How could anyone call 
him handsome?” 

“Well, we got-chu at last,” declared the proud 
officer who, as Glenn predicted, would say some- 
thing like that. ‘And I’ve got to get chu straight 
over to headquarters. Best catch ve 

“Want to ask any questions, Carol, Vera or 
Miss Splartier?” called Glenn. “When the law 
steps in, you know, they’ll do all the questioning.” 

‘“Wouldn’t dirty my tongue with him,” sneered 
the once more imperious Marah. ‘‘We’ve got what 
we want out of the cave and ~ 

“And the forbidden trail,’ Vera managed, some- 
how, to murmur. “Carol, can you come back to 
the house with us?” she asked rather humbly. 

“Yes, of course, Vera. We must call Mr. Hut- 
ton’s office at once. He went to New York to get 
information about your father’s letters, you know. 
I have already given him the crystals out of your 
coat pocket and we now have the original letters 
and those other foreign crystal specimens for com- 
parison. Oh, won't he be more than astonished ?” 
Carol broke off enthusiastically. 

The men were leading the sullen Solly away to 
the police car, Glenn going along “‘to see the show,” 
as he expressed it. He left Carol his car so now 
she was with Marah and Vera, driving back to 
the castle. 

‘“We must hear every detail,” Marah insisted. 
‘This has been such a wild time I feel as if I have 
only dreamed it all.” 
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“There certainly is a lot to tell you,” Carol ad- 
mitted, “and I am going to love being the one to 
ren it all.” 

“And we are going to love—”’ ‘The remainder 
of Vera’s sentence became an unspoken secret be- 
tween the two girls. 
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THE END 


Melody Lane Mystery Stories 
By LILIAN GARIS 


Thrills, secrets, ghosts—adventures that will fascinate 
you seem to surround pretty Carol Duncan. A vivid, plucky 
girl, her cleverness at solving mysteries will captivate and 
thrill every mystery fan. 


The author has written many popular mystery stories 
for girls and in this new series Mrs. Garis is at her best. 


THE GHOST OF MELODY LANE 


Mystery surrounds the great organ in the home of the “Cameo 
Lady ’—beloved friend of Carol and sponsor of the girls’ Choral 
Club. Three people see the “ghost” that wanders in the grove 
carrying a waxy white rose. And Carol finds the rose! In the end 
she finds the ghost too! 


THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL 


There was a tradition at “Splatter Castle” on Melody Lane, 
and Marah Splartier, eccentric aunt of Veronica Flint determined 
to protect Vera from following the long line of family tragedies 
that had had their beginning on the “forbidden trail.” Carol has 
several bad frights before she clears up the mystery that keeps the 
little family at Splatter Castle unhappy and afraid. 


THE TOWER SECRET 


The winking lights flashing from the old tower on the grounds 
of the Bonds’ new home defy explanation. There is no one in the 
tower—and no electric power or connections! Had the engaging 
circus family that Carol befriended anything to do with the mys- 
tery? And what interest had Parsnips. the queer old farmer, in 
the “ghost” tower? 
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DANA GIRLS MYSTERY STORIES 


By CAROLYN KEENE 


Impetuous, delightful Jean Dana and her charming, 
serious minded sister Louise find themselves in the midst 
of several mysteries, when they attempt to aid people who 
are in trouble. Thrilling moments come to the girls as 
they follow up clue after clue in an endeavor to untangle 
the knotty problems in which they become enmeshed. 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE STUDY LAMP 


A stolen study lamp, a fortune teller, and a distressed school- 
mate provide plenty of excitement for the Dana girls before they 
locate the persons responsible for many mysterious happenings. 


THE SECRET AT LONE TREE COTTAGE 


While the girls are at Starhurst School, they learn that their 
beloved English teacher has vanished in a strange manner. In 
tracing her, Jean and Louise are able to aid the frantic relatives of a 
dear little curly-haired tot, but not before they themselves are in 
danger of disappearing. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER 


The mingling of unusual characters, who have life interests 
very different from one another, lends excitement and intrigue to a 
Christmas vacation of the Dana girls. Their ability to fit together 
the pieces of a strange puzzle brings happiness to several persons. 
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THE NANCY DREW MYSTERY 


STORIES 
By CAROLYN KEENE 


Illustrated. Every Volume Complete in Itself. 


Here is a thrilling series of mystery stories for girls. 
Nancy Drew, ingenious, alert, is the daughter of a 
famous criminal lawyer and she herself is deeply in- 
terested in his mystery cases. Her interest involves her 
often in some very dangerous and exciting situations. 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD CLOCK 
Nancy, unaided, seeks to locate a missing will and finds herself 
in the midst of adventure. 
THE HIDDEN STAIRCASE 
Myterious happenings in an old stone mansion lead to an in- 
vestigation by Nancy. 
THE BUNGALOW MYSTERY 


Nancy has some perilous experiences around a deserted bua- 


galow. 
THE MYSTERY AT LILAC INN 
Quick thinking and quick action were needed for Nancy to exe 
tricate herself from a dangerous situation. 
THE SECRET AT SHADOW RANCH 


On a vacation in Arizona Nancy uncovers an old mystery and 


solves it. 
THE SECRET OF RED GATE FARM 
Nancy exposes the doings of a secret society on an isolated farm. 
THE CLUE IN THE DIARY 
A fascinating and exciting story of a search for a clue to a sut- 
prising mystery. 
NANCY’S MYSTERIOUS LETTER 
Nancy receives a letter informing her that she is heir to a fore 
tune. This story tells of her search for another Nancy Drew. 
THE SIGN OF THE TWISTED CANDLES 
Nancy, as mediator in a generation-old feud, divulges an une 
known birthright. 
THE PASSWORD TO LARKSPUR LANE 


A carrier pigeon furnishes Nancy with a clue to a mysterious 
retreat. 
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Here is a new series of mystery stories for girls by an 
author who knows the kind of stories every girl wants to 
read—mystery of the ‘‘shivery” sort, adventure that makes 
the nerves tingle, clever ‘detecting’ and a new lovable 
heroine, Judy Bolton, whom all girls will take to their 
hearts at once. 


THE VANISHING SHADOW 
Judy’s safety is threatened by a gang of crooks who think she 
knows too much about their latest “deal.” She is constantly per- 
sued by a mysterious shadow which vanishes before she can get a 
glimpse of its owner. 


THE HAUNTED ATTIC 
The Boltons move into a large rambling house reputed to be 
haunted. Even the brave Judy who has looked forward to “spooky” 
goings on is thoroughly frightened at the strange scrapings and 
rappings and the eery “crying ghost.”* 


THE INVISIBLE CHIMES 
Through an automobile accident a strange girl is taken into the 
Bolton household—the whole family becomes attached to her and 
interested in her story. ey tracks down many clues before she 
finally uncovers the real identity of “Honey.” 
SEVEN STRANGE CLUES 
Judy gets to the bottom of a mystery that centers around a 
prize poster contest and a fire in the school building—through 
seven baffling clues that hold the key to the answer. 


THE GHOST PARADE 
Seven monster heads—Indian totems—provide mystery and 
humor and adventure in this thrilling story. 
THE YELLOW PHANTOM 
With her quick thinking and courage Judy rescues a lost friend 
and solves the mystery of “Golden Girl” 
THE MYSTIC BALL 


Irene, the “engaged girl,” is frightened by a crystal-gazer but 
Judy exposes the trickery and saves her friend’s romance. 
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CAROLYN WELLS BOOKS 


Attractively Bound. Colored Wrappers. 


THE PATTY BOOKS 


Patty is a lovable girl whose frank good nature and bea lend 
charm to her vatied adventures. These stories are packed with 
excitement and interest for girls. 


PATTY FAIRFIELD PATTY’S SUCCESS 
PATTY AT HOME PATTY’S MOTOR CAR 
PATTY IN THE CITY PATTY’S BUTTERFLY DAYS 
PATTY’S SUMMER DAYS PATTY’S SOCIAL SEASON 
PATTY IN PARIS PATTY’S SUITORS 
PATTY’S FRIENDS PATTY’S ROMANCE 
PATTY’S PLEASURE TRIP PATTY’S FORTUNE 

PATTY BLOSSOM 


THE MARJORIE BOOKS 


Marjorie is a happy little girl of twelve, up to mischief, but full of 
goodness and sincerity. In her and her friends every girl reader 
will see much of her own love of fun, play and adventure. 


MARJORIE’S VACATION MARJORIE IN COMMAND 
MARJORIE’S BUSY DAYS MARJORIE’S MAYTIME 
MARJORIE’S NEW FRIEND MARJORIE AT SEACOTE 


THE TWO LITTLE WOMEN SERIES 


Introducing Dorinda Fayre—a pretty blonde, sweet, serious, timid 
and a little slow, and Dorothy Rose—a sparkling brunette, quick, 
elf-like, high tempered, full of mischief and always getting into 
scrapes. 

TWO LITTLE WOMEN 


TWO LITTLE WOMEN AND TREASURE HOUSE 
TWO LITTLE WOMEN ON A HOLIDAY 


THE DICK AND DOLLY BOOKS 


Dick and Dolly are brother and sister, and their games, their 
pranks, their joys and sorrows, are told in a manner which makes 
the stories “really true” to young readers. 

DICK AND DOLLY 
DICK AND DOLLY’S ADVENTURES 
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BOOKS BY LEO EDWARDS 


Illustrated. Every Volume Complete in Itself. 


Hundreds of thousands of boys have laughed until their 
sides ached over the weird and wonderful adventures of 
Jetry Todd, Poppy Ort, Trigger Berg and their friends. 
Mr. Edwards’ boy characters are all real. They do the 
things other boys like. Pirates! Mystery! Detectives! 
Adventure! Ghosts! Buried Treasure! Achievement! 
Stories of boys making things, doing things, going places 
---always on the jump and always having fun. His stories 
are for boys and girls of all ages. 


THE JERRY TODD BOOKS 


ERRY TODD AND THE WHISPERING MUMMY 
ERRY TODD AND THE ROSE COLORED CAT 
ERRY TODD AND THE OAK ISLAND TREASURE 
ERRY TODD AND THE WALTZING HEN 

ERRY TODD AND THE TALKING FROG 

ERRY TODD AND THE PURRING EGG 

ERRY TODD IN THE WHISPERING CAVE 

ERRY TODD, PIRATE 

ERRY TODD AND THE BOB-TAILED ELEPHANT 
ERRY TODD, EDITOR-IN-GRIEF 

ERRY TODD, CAVEMAN 


THE POPPY OTT BOOKS 


POPPY OTT AND THE STUTTERING PARROT 
POPPY OTT AND THE SEVEN LEAGUE STILTS 
POPPY OTT AND THE GALLOPING SNAIL 
POPPY OTT’S PEDIGREED PICKLES 

POPPY OTT AND THE FRECKLED GOLDFISH 
POPPY OTT AND THE TITTERING TOTEM 
POPPY OTT AND THE PRANCING PANCAKE 
POPPY OTT HITS THE TRAIL 


THE TRIGGER BERG BOOKS 


TRIGGER BERG AND THE TREASURE TREE 
TRIGGER BERG AND 700 MOUSETRAPS 
TRIGGER BERG AND THE SACRED PIG 


THE TUFFY BEAN BOOKS 


TUFFY BEAN’S PUPPY DAYS 

TUFFY BEAN’S ONE RING CIRCUS 

TUFFY BEAN AT FUNNY-BONE FARM 
TUFFY BEAN AND THE LOST FORTUNE 
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THE OUTDOOR GIRLS SERIES 
By LAURA LEE HOPE 
Author of ‘The Blythe Girls Books.” 


Every Volume Complete in Itself. 


These are the adventures of a group of bright, 
fun-loving, up-to-date girls who have a common 
bond in their fondness for outdoor life, camping, 
travel and adventure. There is excitement and 
humor in these stories and girls will find in them 
the kind of pleasant associations that they seek to 
create among their own friends and chums. 


THE OUTDOOR GIRLS OF DEEPDALE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT RAINBOW LAKE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN A MOTOR CAR 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN A WINTER CAMP 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN FLORIDA 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT’ OCEAN VIEW 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN ARMY SERVICE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON PINE ISLAND 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT THE HOSTESS HOUSE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT BLUFF POINT 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT WILD ROSE LODGE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN THE SADDLE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON CAPE COD 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT FOAMING FALLS 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ALONG THE COAST 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT SPRING HILL FARM 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT NEW MOON RANCH 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON A HIKE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON A CANOE TRIP 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT CEDAR RIDGE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN THE AIR 
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THE BLYTHE GIRLS BOOKS 
By LAURA LEE HOPE 


Author of The Outdoor Girls Series 


Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


The Blythe Girls, three in number, were left alone in 
New York City. Helen, who went in for art and music, 
kept the little flat uptown, while Margy, just out of busi- 
ness school, obtained a position as secretary and Rose, 
plain-spoken and business like, took what she called a 
“job” in a department store. The experiences of these 
gitls make fascinating reading—life in the great metropolis 
is thrilling and full of strange adventures and surprises. 


THE BLYTHE GIRLS: HELEN, MARGY AND ROSE 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: MARGY’S QUEER INHERITANCE 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: ROSE’S GREAT PROBLEM 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: HELEN’S STRANGE BOARDER 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: THREE ON A VACATION 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: MARGY’S SECRET MISSION 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: ROSE’S ODD DISCOVERY 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS : THE DISAPPEARANCE OF HELEN 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: SNOWBOUND IN CAMP 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: MARGY’S MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS : ROSE’S HIDDEN TALENT 

THE BLYTHE GIRLS: HELEN’S WONDERFUL MISTAKE 
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THE LILIAN GARIS BOOKS 


Illustrated. Every volume complete in itself. 


Among her “fan” letters Lilian Garis receives some flat- 
tering testimonials of her girl readers’ interest in her 
stories. From a class of thirty comes a vote of twenty-five 
‘naming her as their favorite author. Perhaps it is the ele- 
ment of live mystery that Mrs. Garis always builds her 
stories upon, or perhaps it is because the girls easily can 
translate her own sincere interest in themselves from the 
stories. At any rate her books _prosper through the changing 
conditions of these times, giving pleasure, satisfaction, and, 
incidentally, that tactful word of inspiration, so important 
in literature for young girls. Mrs. Garis prefers to cali her 
books “juvenile novels” and in them romance is never 
lacking. 


SALLY FOR SHORT 
SALLY FOUND OUT 
A GIRL CALLED TED 
TED AND TONY, TWO GIRLS OF TODAY 
CLEO’S MISTY RAINBOW 
CLEO’S CONQUEST 
BARBARA HALE 


BARBARA HALE’S MYSTERY FRIEND 
(Formerly Barbara Hale and Cozette) 


NANCY BRANDON 
NANCY BRANDON’S MYSTERY 
CONNIE LORING 


(Formerly Connie Loring’s Dilemma) 


CONNIE LORING’S GYPSY FRIEND 


(Formerly Connie Loring’s Ambition) 
JOAN: JUST GIRL 

JOAN’S GARDEN OF ADVENTURE 

GLORIA: A GIRL AND HER DAD 

GLORIA AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
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THE POLLY SERIES 


By DOROTHY WHITEHILL 


This lively series for girls is about the adventures of 
pretty, resourceful Polly Pendleton, a wide awake American 
gitl who goes to boarding school on the Hudson River, 
several miles above New York. By her pluck and genial 
smile she soon makes a name for herself and becomes a 
leader in girl activities. 

Besides relating Polly’s adventures at school these books 
tell of her summer vacations and her experiences in many 
different scenes. Every girl who loves action and excite- 
ment will want to follow Polly on her many adventures. 


POLLY’S FIRST YEAR AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
POLLY’S SUMMER VACATION 

POLLY’S SENIOR YEAR AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
POLLY SEES THE WORLD AT WAR 

POLLY AND LOIS 

POLLY AND BOB 

POLLY’S REUNION 

POLLY’S POLLY 

POLLY AT PIXIE’S HAUNT 

POLLY’S HOUSE PARTY 

POLLY’S POLLY AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
JOYFUL ADVENTURES OF POLLY 
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THE MARY JANE SERIES 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Take a trip with Mary Jane. She is the heroine of this 
popular series for young girls. You'll find her a charming 
traveling conpanion. Her good nature, her abounding in- 
terest in her friends and surroundings, and her fascinating 
adventures both at home and abroad have endeared her 
to thousands all over the country. 


MARY JANE—HER BOOK 
MARY JANE—HER VISIT 

MARY JANE’S KINDERGARTEN 
MARY JANE DOWN SOUTH 
MARY JANE’S CITY HOME 
MARY JANE IN NEW ENGLAND 
MARY JANE’S COUNTRY HOME 
MARY JANE AT SCHOOL 
MARY JANE IN CANADA 
MARY JANE’S SUMMER FUN 
MARY JANE’S WINTER SPORTS 
MARY JANE’S VACATION 
MARY JANE IN ENGLAND 
MARY JANE IN SCOTLAND 
MARY JANE IN FRANCE 

MARY JANE IN SWITZERLAND 
MARY JANE IN ITALY 
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